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Women Teachers Criticised. 

Dr. Obetz, a former teacher, now a phy- 
sician, has stirred up the school people 
of Detroit by certain severe criticisms 
published in a daily paper. He charges 
that in the high school the work is merely 
a grind or forcing process resulting in no 
true mental growth, but in much over 
work and injury both of body and mind; 
and he intimates that this is brought 
aout by the university, which in its de- 


mands for admission has set the pace that. 
kills. “ 

A second point of criticism is set forth 
in the following excerpt: 


Another point Dr. Obetz discusses is the em- 
ployment of women principals in the schools. 
He thinks it a mistake. Every principal 
should be a man. He makes the point that as 
a rule women in a position of authority are 
too unyielding. They cannot modify the en- 
forcement of rules to fit special cases. 


“There was a boy in the central high school,” 
said Dr. Obetz to The News, “who was paying 
his way by conducting a milk route. He was 
a poor boy and had to work. He would rise 
every morning at 2 o’clock and deliver milk. 
It often happened that he was unable to reach 
school on time. He went to the principal, who 
then happened to be a man, and frankly ex- 
plained the situation. He was a good student 
and faithful. The man principal saw the point, 
and said: ‘All right, my boy, you come and 
go just as you please, and I’ll see that you 
get along all right, and that you get all the 


“help possible.’ 


“The boy went along and did well. Then 
he went into a school where there was a wom- 
an principal. She noticed that he was coming 
late and called him to account. The boy ex- 
plained as he had done to the man principal, 
but it didn’t go this time. The woman prin- 
cipal was strict in enforcing the rules. He 
would have to come on time, milk route or no 
milk route. The result was that the boy had 
to quit school. It was one of the most seri- 
ous cases I have ever heard of, short of the 
wrecking of pupils’ health. Here was a bright, 
good and poor boy, struggling to get an educa- 
tion, but forced out in obedience to the auster- 
ity and inability to unbend of a woman teacher. 
No, sir; there shouldn’t be any but men prin- 
cipals in the schools.” 


The Doctor’s logic is very amusing; it 
amounts to this: A certain man was wise ; 
therefore all men are wise. A certain wo- 
man was foolish; therefore all women are 
foolish. 

A criticism of women teachers was re- 
cently made by Principal W. F. Sell, of 
Milwaukee, in a paper read before the Mil- 
waukee Principals’ Association. He held 
that after a woman has taught ten years 
her temper is no longer sweet, and that 
she is too irritable to have the manage- 
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ment of boys and the administrative cares 
of a large school. After listening to a 
neat, cheerful and sweet-tempered reply to 
his paper from one of the women princi- 
pals, Mr. Sell was interviewed by a re- 
porter who gave out the next day this bit 
of satire anent the subject of a buzz-saw 
temper : 

When asked of the truth of the expressions 
he is said to have used, Prof. Sell refused to 
talk for publication, and at the conclusion of 
the interview the reporter felt that Prof. Sell’s 


term of teaching had surely been twice ten 
years. 


If the gentlemen who express so much 
solicitude to limit woman to her proper 
“sphere” would go back to the discussion 
of the same topic a half century ago, they 
would find arguments no less effective and 
much more striking than those they now 
employ. In Elbert Hubbard’s Forbes of 
Harvard, is given an account of a debate 
said to have occurred at Harvard in the 
early fifties on the question, Resolved, that 
woman’s sphere is ministering to man’s 
needs. A stern and serious divinity stu- 
dent named Pennaworth, in supporting 
the resolution made a speech so profound- 
ly impressive and convincing that the 
judges, without leaving the platform, re- 
ported: “The masterly argument of Mr. 
Pennaworth makes our duty very plain. 
Affirmative wins.” A brief outline of his 
argument has beeen preserved and is 
given below. We commend it to Mr. Sell 
and Dr. Obetz, also to those few Chicago 
principals and the cuckoo professor from 
Champaign who profess to believe that the 
women teachers of Chicago were out of 
their “sphere” when they forced the tax- 
dodging corporations of that city to dis- 


gorge. And it might not be amiss for Su- 
perintendent Stetson, of Maine, to peruse 
this line of argument ; when cornered by a 
few pointed questions from a woman 
teacher, as he was recently at the superin- 
tendents’ meeting in Chicago, argument 
of this kind would be more effective and 
fully as entertaining as the cheap wit of 
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the smart Aleck sort with which he re 
torted : 


BRIEF OF PENNAWORTH’S ARGUMENT. 
Subject: “Woman’s Sphere.” 


“God completed his work in six days and 
pronounced it good.” (Gen. I, 31.) We here 
see God was satisfied with his work after he 
had made Adam, and before he had made 
woman. 

The woman was a mere after-thought—a mis- 
take. Has not proven to be what God expect- 
ed. Disappointment both to God and Adam.* 
No man ever found her what he expected. 

“Man created in image of God,” woman not. 
“But I would have you know that the head of 
every man is Christ; and the head of the 
woman is the man.” (I. Corinthians i., 1-2.) 
As much difference between God and man as 
between man and woman. 

No sane man calls man equal to God; there 
fore—conversely. No proof that woman is cre 
ated in image of God. Animals all caused to 
pass before Adam; not primarily so he should 
name them, but so he could select help-meet. 

Hard to please, so woman was made for his 
special benefit. Doll made for child never equal 
to child. Neither can doll legally assume ad- 
ministration of child’s affairs. Woman talked 
to serpent. No serpent could speak Greek or 
Hebrew, so woman must know serpent lan- 
guage. Long conversation. Woman not sur- 
prised when serpent accosted her—used to it. 
Beast herself, and knows language of beasts. 

Woman has reached her present state 
by constant association with man—must not be 
allowed to usurp. “Suffer not a woman to 
teach, nor to usurp authority over the man.” 
(I. Timothy ii., 12.) 

Commandments only for man; as, 
shalt not bear false witness,” applied only to 
man. No woman was allowed. to testify in 
court in Hebrew times, for could not be trusted 
to tell truth. 

“Thou shall not covet thy neighbor’s wife, 
nor his ox, nor his ass.” No woman covets 
neighbor’s wife; woman always hates neigh- 
bor’s wife. Hebrews—chosen people of God— 
were allowed to sell daughters, same as ox or 
ass. (Exodus xxi., 7.) Hebrew prayer-books 
say, “Blessed God, Maker of the universe and 
mighty in wisdom, I thank Thee that Thou 
hast not made me a woman.” (Hebrew word 
here for woman can be translated either beast 
or woman.) 

God always masculine; all angels masculine 
—Gabriel, Malachia, ete. No woman in heaven. 
Proof — disciples asked Jesus whose wife the 
woman would be in heaven after having seven 
husbands here. “In heaven there is no mor- 
riage or giving in marriage.” (Mark xii., 19- 
25.) When the gods wanted female society 
they always had to come to earth. If woman 
were admitted to heaven, would surely force 
marriage on man. Yor cause: chief business 
of woman is to get husband—habit fixed in 
nature. 

No place in scripture is she promised ever- 





“Thou 


*Also to Mr. Sell and Dr. Obetz.—EprrTor 

















lasting life. Jesus said, “Woman, what have 
I to do with thee?” (John ii., 4.) Jesus came 
to save only man, as this clearly shows. “I 
am the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob.” 
Never said he was God of Rebecca, Sarah or 
Rachel. Man received his commission to be 
“ruler over the fowls of the air and the beasts 
of the field,” before woman was created. All 
lineage in Bible given by males, females no ac- 
count—not worth mentioning. “God breathed 
into his nostrils, and he became a living soul.” 
Got never breathed into her nostrils—cannot 
be called a soul. Body different from man— 
more albumen in blood, corpuscles different, 
ete.; original ingredients used in manufacture 
different. 

No female animals equal males; only male 
birds sing—female tigers lack all beauty. But 
tiger qualities in all females. Lacks courage, 
strength and beauty. “But I find more bitter 
than death the woman; whose heart is snares 
and nets, and her hands as bands.” (Eccle- 
siastes vii., 26.) 

“Let woman learn in silence, with all sub- 
jection.” (I. Timothy ii., 4.) 

“If a woman would have knowledge let her 
ask her husband.” (St. Paul.) “Who can find 
a virtuous woman?” (Prov.) 

Man only has been recognized by Deity. All 
prophets men—witches woman. Man and 
Deity always parsed as masculine. 


Thieves and Dead-Beats. 

It is unpleasant to look at the seamy 
side of any person’s character, and it is 
particularly discouraging to find persons 
holding the position of guide, counselor, 
instructor of youth whose moral character 
is conspicuously below the standard of 
common honesty. 

As a rule teachers, as might be ex- 
pected in members of a high calling, are 
not merely honest, but they have also that 
fine sense of uprightness and strict integ- 
rity which always characterizes a lady or a 
gentleman. They are honest not merely 
because it pays to be honest, but because 
it is right. But unfortunately a few goats 
find their way into the fold. Not many of 
them remain long, for there is no profes- 
sion in which they are more easily found 
out or more surely eliminated when dis- 
covered, Some shortcomings in a teacher 
may be condoned, but business men never 
look lightly on a lack of business integrity. 
The deadbeat is the pariah of the com- 
mercial world. 

When we consider the network of con- 
current lines of information that sur- 
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rounds the teacher and by means of which 
it is so easy to keep tab on him, it seems 
strange that a dishonest person getting in- 
to the profession should ostrich-like cover 
his head and imagine himself thus to be 
hidden from sight. First there are the 
people with whom the teacher deals in or- 
dinary businesss transactions; they natur- 
ally look for a high standard of integrity 
in the teacher, and as a rule they are not 
disappointed; but the exceptional cases 
are the more noticeable because they are 
exceptional, and are sure to be reported 
in a way that makes others watchful. 
Then there are the school board, the offi- 
cial supervisory officer, the publisher, the 
teachers’ agency, always on the lookout for 
teachers that are thoroughly reliable in 
every way including those phases of char- 
acter that appeal with special force to the 
business world. Exchange of information 
from these different sources concerning 
the unworthy amounts virtually to a black 
list—a toboggan slide that quickly carries 
a dishonest teacher to avernus or out of 
the profession. A few succeed for a while 
in the devious path with the appearance 
of what to themselves and the undiscern- 
ing seems like success; but if they could 
only 
See themselves as others see them 


Tt wad frae monie a blunder free them 
And foolish notion. 


One type of the spurious teacher as he 
is seen by those whose eyes are following 
his course is shown in the following from 
the Nebraska Teacher: 


TEXT-BOOK THIEVES. 


Each of the leading text-book com- 
panies has a list of book thieves. They 
obtain the list by comparing notes in their 
Chicago offices. Their agents in the states 
have the names and have instructions how 
to deal with them. The list contains only 
a few who hold good positions, several who 
hold small principalships and subordinate 
positions, and a few members of school 
boards. 

The text-book thief is the man who begs 
as many books as possible for examination 
“with a view to introduction.” He gets 
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the names of all the text-book companies 
he can find in school journals, begging a 
complete list of samples from each. Some- 
times he takes pride in the large private 
library he has collected in this manner. 
Often he sells the books to some second- 
hand book dealer. 

The mania for forming large libraries 
of ordinary text-books is more common 
than would be expected. Many a young 
man who has secured his first principal- 
ship and gotten out his first letterhead 
feels that his position demands that he 
have a library of the text-books in each 
subject taught in his school, and as many 
more as possibie. Every now and then a 
country teacher or teacher in a graded 
school gets out a bogus letterhead to use 
only with book companies. A country 
teacher of Mount Pleasant district may 
say “Principal of Mount Pleasant School.” 
There are very few women teachers on 
the list. The agents of the book com- 
panies not only mention these names to 
each other, but to other school men. This 
knowledge ought to prevent the young 
teachers of the state from catching this 
mania. 


A **Practical’? Education. 

What do those men mean who insist 
that pupils should receive a practical edu- 
cation? Each business has its special 
form of book-keeping, each business man 
his individual plan of doing and directing 
work. Almost no part even of an elemen- 
tary course of study is actually used in a 
great business house except a very little 
reading, spelling and adding; and adding 
is now done in some houses by a machine 
which needs only to be fingered while the 
eye reads the numbers—a machine too stu- 
pid to make a mistake. The type-writer 
makes penmanship almost a useless art in 
business. No pre-arranged course of study 
can “prepare a boy for business” ; he must 
prepare if at all by direct contact with 
actua] business transactions; and these 
are every day becoming more and more 
mechanical. Intelligent business men who 
speak from experience say that the young 
man who has had a good general education 
and who has been trained to see quickly 
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and reason correctly, soon outstrips the 
one who specializes too early by taking a 
“practical” course designed to prepare 
him for business. The latter has to learn 
that it “is better not to know so much than 
to know so many things that are not 
true,” while the former has learned to use 
his own powers. After all, the most prac- 
tical thing in the world is the human 
mind. A good high school course trains 
the mind and increases its power, while 
the special cram of six months on book- 
keeping, “business arithmetic,” ete., tends 
to produce cases of arrested development. 


The Summer Vacation. 

The time of the year is at hand when 
teachers must determine how to spend the 
long vacation. Some part of it should be 
spent in recreation and rest. A change 
of scenery, abandonment of everything 
which savors of brain work, life in the 
open air, is the only means open to the 
tired teacher at the end of the year, to re- 
cover vigorous health and be ready for 
work when school reopens. Rest, rather 
than attendance upon summer school or 
teachers’ institute, is the first duty of 
many public school teachers. School 
boards and superintendents have the right 
to expect that teachers elected for the next 
year shall spend as much of the vacation 
as necessary in-recruiting their energies. 

There is the question of expense to be 
met, and teachers’ salaries do not afford 
much margin for excursions, the only aim 
of which is recreation. But board at a 
farm house amid pleasant surroundings 
need not be expensive. Dryden wrote: 


Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
Than call the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend; 

God never made this world for man to mend. 


Many teachers can get this treatment 
without going away from home in the 
summer. The trouble is they do not real- 
ize the value of it. 

But what about attendance upon insti- 
tutes and summer schools? To say it is a 
teacher’s duty to be in good health, is put- 
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ting the question upon grounds none too 


strong. Determine that question first in 
the light of duty and with due reference 
to results in the not distant future. The 
conscientious or ambitious teacher says: 
“T owe it to my school to make myself 
more proficient in the branches I teach.” 
Perhaps you are right, but you also owe it 
to your pupils to go back in the fall rested 
and with a full measure of nerve force. 

If one wishes to teach long and success- 
fully, he must take care to economize 
strength and energy, must know how and 
when to rest. It is one of the advantages 
of the teacher’s business that the long 
vacation affords opportunity to do this. 


The Country Schools. 

It is a matter of regret that so many of 
those who write and speak on the subject 
of the common schools know so little about 
them, and are prone to ignore the country 
schools or to take a gloomy view of the sit- 
uation. There is a class of educational 
writers whose thought is centered in the 
college and university work, and who 
think of the schools of lower rank merely 
as feeders existing for the sake of the high- 
er institutions. These men seem to be 
lacking in that sympathetic insight and 
knowledge of the actual conditions and 
practical aims of the common schools 
which those ought to possess who under- 
take to speak with authority concerning 
them. 

The great majority of American youth 
are not being fitted for college but for life 
—a life in which a college education would 
be of doubtful utility. The people’s 
schools in small villages and in country 
districts have but little in common with 
the “secondary schools” about which our 
college friends talk and write and for 
which they would prescribe improved 
courses of study. 

In Wisconsin a sensible and effective 
means of correcting this defect was insti- 
tuted by the state superintendent two 
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years ago, Seven men, one from each of 
the state normal schools, are detailed to 
visit country schools in certain groups of 
counties for several weeks each year, Dur- 
ing the period assigned they spend their 
whole time in this way; their expenses 
are borne by the state. These are the men 
who have most to do with the teachers’ in- 
stitutes, and they are prominent members 
of the normal school faculties, each stand- 
ing next. to the president in rank. Thus 
the normal schools and the institutes are 
kept in clase, intelligent and sympathetic 
touch with the country schools. The plan 
was advocated several years ago by THE 
WESTERN TEACHER, and two years ago 
Superintendent Harvey put it into opera- 
tion. The wisdom of the movement is 
generally conceded by those who have 
looked into the subject. 


Wanted—A Definition. 

A late state superintendent of schools 
says in his report: “Education is a 
science, particular and peculiar.” We have 
studied this definition inductively and de- 
ductively ; we have tried analogy and sys- 
thesis ; we have turned on the searchlights 
of psychology and pedagogy, and we have 
failed to fathom its depths or to measure 
its hights. We have about come to the 
conclusion that the man was in fun; but 
then he ought not to trifle with sacred 
things. What is education and what ends 
does it seek? An English author says: 
“The educator must make his pupil as 
nearly as possible independent of circum- 
stance and of external guidance, by call- 
ing into life the internal motives that will 
always drive him forward.” The propo- 
sition is absurd at the beginning and im- 
possible in its conclusion. 

The man who arrives at such a state 
that he is not liable to be influenced by 
circumstances or by external influences, 
can control the future and create destiny. 
Education contemplates only reasonable 
and possible ends. 
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Here is another author who says: “Ed- 
ucation implies knowledge. An educated 
man is a man who knows.” Not always 
by any means. Some of the biggest fools 
know the most. We have in mind a man 
whose education embraces Latin, Greek, 
German, mathematics and the sciences, 
and yet he is of no more use in the world 
than the dead tree that stands in his door 
yard. 

We must look farther for a definition. 
Here is another idea of education from a 
late publication: “Humanity is rapidly 
becoming less the outcome of a natural 
process of development, and more and 
more the product of an organized educa- 
tional plan. The average educated man 
possesses no real individuality. He is 
simply a manufactured article bearing the 
stamp of the maker.” And again from 
the same book: “The greatest curse hu- 
manity has laid upon itself is that arbi- 
trary interference with the natural devel- 
opment of the mind, which is misnamed 
‘education’ ”. 

We infer that this man’s idea is that 
there should he no interference, no direc- 
tion, but that education is a product of 
letting the youth alone. A definition 
framed on this basis would do violence to 
all our notions of education as an art or 
as a science. It amounts to this only: 
“Education is chaos.” : 

We are still looking for a definition of 
education comprehensive enough to em- 
barce the whole idea, or all ideas, and at 
the same time simple enough to be under- 
stood by ordinary mortals. We have read 
Harris, Hinsdale, Mill, Bain, Spencer, 
Payne, Baldwin, White and others, with- 
out finding any relief. We have also 
come to the conclusion that until we are 
able ourselves to frame a reasonable def- 
inition, we will never again ask a teacher 
the question, “What is Education ?” 

Many a man has gone to hell backward, 
with his face bravely turned toward 
heaven.—Dorothy Vernon. 
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he Institute. 


S. Y. GitLan, ConpucTor. 


Announcement. 

At the request of the editor of this 
journal, I have agreed to contribute for it 
a series of articles on the principles of 
elementary grammar. Only the funda- 
mental principles of grammar will be dis- 
cussed and illustrated,—only those facts 
that every teacher must know in order to 
teach the subject methodically and devel- 
op in his pupils a love for the study of 
their mother-tongue. 

The scope of these exercises may ve 
gathered from the following list of sub- 


jects: 

(1) The Sentence—Use—Structure. 

(2) Grammatical Terms—General View. 

(3) Phrases. 

(4) Clauses. 

(5) Pronouns. 

(6) Nouns—Adjectives. 

(7) Verbs—Complements. 

(8) Verb—Phrases. 

(9) Adverbs. 

(10) Verbals—Infinitives—Participles. 

(11) Prepositions—Conjunctions — Inter- 
jections. 

(12) Varied uses of words. 

(13) Verbals — Infinitives — Participles. 
(Special). 

(14) Sentence analysis. 

(15) Rules of Construction. 


While this series is running, questions 
from readers on the various points dis- 
cussed will be in order and will receive 
due attention. 

J. N. Patrick. 

St. Louis, Mo., June 9, 1902. 

* * * 

We are pleased to be able to publish the 
foregoing announcement. The first arti- 
cle appears in this number. We are con- 
fident that readers who follow this series 
will find themselves growing surer and 
clearer in that mastery of fundamentals 
without which no one can teach grammar 
with satisfaction to himself or profit to 
his pupils. 

Professor Patrick is exceptionally well 
equipped to treat this subject in a master- 
ful way. His style is diaect, forceful and 
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clear, as those know who have read any of 
his books; he is the author of “Elements 
of Pedagogics,” “Pedagogical Pebbles,” 
“The Recitation,” “Lessons in Language,” 
“Lessons in Grammar,” and “Psychology 
for Teachers,” and has a wide reputation 
as an institute instructor, his favorite 
branches being pedagogy and grammar. 

High school principals who give a re- 
view of the common branches to their 
senior classes will find here the very best 
material for a few weeks’ work with such 
classes, and for institute work the exer- 
cises will be invaluable. 

The author’s long experience as a teach- 
er in country schools, in graded schools, in 
high schools, and as superintendent of 
city schools, has enabled him to distin- 
guish between the essential and the non- 
essential; and he writes not as a theoret- 
ical college professor who never taught 
children, but out of the rich experience of 
a close student of psychology and lan- 
guage engaged in actual schoolroom work. 


Revie w- Exercises in Elementary Grammar. 
J. N. PATRICK, A. M., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(Copyrighted 1902.) 
EXERCISE I. 
THE SENTENCE—USE—STRUCTURE, 


To THE TEACHER: The value of reviews de- 
pends almost wholly on the method of the 
teacher. No other exercise in school is as 
worthless as a routine review. Exact teaching 
is the only teaching that stimulates mental ac- 
tivity on the part of the pupil and compels him 
to realize himself. The method of the teacher 
inspires or stupefies. 

Require the pupil to illustrate the definitions 
and apply the rules. The pupil should be held 
to the most exact statements and complete il- 
lustrations. Recitation without ample illus- 
tration and application by the pupil is a school- 
room farce. A pupil may corréctly recite the 
text of his lesson, and yet not know the lesson. 
The method should compel the pupil to be more 
than a passive receiver of instruction. ‘It 
should compel him to keep awake, to think, to 
feel, to do. 

Accuracy of expression depends upon clear- 
ness of thought. The only cure for the use of 
bad English is revision until the incorrect 
statement or illustration is changed into a 
clean, concise statement. Teachers should bear 
in mind the fact that one lesson in the reflec- 
tive use of words is worth more to a pupil than 
many text-book recitations of grammatical 
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facts. Every lesson heard in school should be 
a fact lesson also a language lesson. It is as 
much a teacher’s duty to insist upon concise 
and proper language in the recitation as it is 
to insist upon a correct statement of definitions, 
rules and dates. 


SENTENCES. 
A sentence is a group of words express- 
ing a thought. 


ExAMPLE. The laws of nature are the 
thoughts of the Creator. 


Every sentence consists of two parts— 
subject and predicate. 

The subject of a sentence is the part of 
the sentence about which something is 
said. 


EXAMPLE. The laws of nature are the 
thoughts of the Creator. 


The predicate of a sentence is the part 
of the sentence that expresses what is said 
about the subject. 

EXAMPLE. The laws of nature 
thoughts of the Creator. 

Sentences are classified with regard to 
use, also with regard to structure. 

I. According to the way sentences are 
used, they are classified as declarative, in- 
terrogative, imperative, and exclamatory. 

A declarative sentence is one that de- 


clares or tells something. 

EXAMPLE. Heaven from all creatures hides 
the book of fate. ; 

An interrogative sentence is one that 
asks a question. 

ExamMpLe. Does one always reap what he 
sows? 

An imperative sentence is one that ex- 
presses a request or a command. 

EXAMPLE. Get me permission to go home. 

An exclamatory sentence is one that ex- 
presses emotion or surprise. 

ExAMPLe. How like a villain he looks! 

II. According to their structure sen- 
tences are classified as simple, complex 
and compound. 

A simple sentence is one that contains 
only one assertion. 

EXAMPLE. Integrity of purpose is always 
admired. ? 

A complex sentence is one that contains 
one principal assertion and one or more 


subordinate assertions. 

EXAMPLes. (1) The man that wrote “Amer- 
ica” is dead. (2) The task which was as- 
signed him was too difficult. 


are the 
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A compound sentence is one that con- 


tains two or more co-ordinate assertions. 

EXAMPLE. Time is more valuable 

money, but few recognize the fact. 
SENTENCE-MAKING. 

To THE TEACHER: Insist upon thoughtful 
illustrations. Exact and accept only such illus- 
trative sentences, original and quoted, as show 
a careful preparation of the lesson on the part 
of the class. There is nothing inspiring or 
lasting in merely formal recitations. The aim 
is to make these exercises interesting and prof- 
itable by omitting detail, and presenting only 
points of general importance. They compel 
thought but do not tax the memory. A gram- 
matical relation applied in the construction of 
original sentences will be remembered long 
after technical terms are forgotten. The use 
of language should accompany the study of its 
structure. The exercises are a complete re- 
view of the text, and should be made topics for 
real language lessons, oral and written. 

In every recitation, the best illustrations 
should be written on the board for the inspec- 
tion of the class, as theory without practice is 
-almost valueless. Mere memory-work leads pu- 
pils to believe that they have learned more 
than they really know; for, without much prac- 
tice, principles lie in the memory as dead state- 
ments. We do not study grammar merely to 
learn to parse words and analyze sentences, but 
to learn to express thought clearly and logical- 
ly. Good language becomes a habit only 
through a persistent and systematic use of it. 

The pupil’s ability to use language concisely 
and correctly is the only evidence that he has 
profited by the study of grammar. A parrot- 
like recitation of the definitions of grammatical 
terms and the rules of syntax should never be 
accepted as evidence that the reciter has mas- 
tered the structure of the sentence. As the 
sentence is the unit of expression, a clear idea 
of its structure is the first essential in the 
study of language and grammar. 

REVIEW TEST. 

(1) Compose three simple sentences. 

(2) Compose three complex sentences. 

(3) Compose three compound sentences. 

(4) Compose three compound-complex sen- 
tences. 

(5) Connect the two 
pound sentence with and. 

(6) Connect the two members of a com- 
pound sentence with buf. 

(7) In what does a simple sentence differ 
from a complex sentence? 

(8) In what does a complex sentence differ 
from a compound sentence? 

(9) In what does a compound sentence dif- 
fer from a simple sentence? 

(10) In what does a declarative sentence 
differ from an exclamatory sentence? 

(11) In what does an interrogative sen- 
tence differ from an imperative sentence? 

(12) In what does an exclamatory sentence 
differ from the other kinds of sentences in re- 
gard to use? 

To THE TEACHER: The sentence-making ex- 
ercise should cover only the important uses of 
the grammatical terms. There are some things 
in grammar that every pupil must know in 


than 


members of a com- 
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order to express his thoughts clearly and con- 
cisely, and there are many things in text-book 
grammar that he does not need to know in or- 
der to use his mother tongue correctly. De 
tails confuse and discourage pupils in the 
grammar grades. This method of testing the 
pupil’s knowledge of what he has gone over 
throws the burden of the recitation upon the 
pupil where it properly belongs, and compels 
the teacher to keep comparatively quiet, the 
true professional relation between teacher and 
pupil. 

Sentence-making reviews similar to the illus- 
trations given require definite thinking on the 
part of the pupil and exact teaching on the 
part of the teacher. The pupil must concen- 
trate his attention and the teacher must know 
the structure of the sentence. If the memoriz- 
ing and recitation of grammatical facts and 
rules are helpful to the pupil in the grades, 
sentence-making exercises which require him to 
use the facts and rules in original sentences are 
surely more helpful. The pupil can master the 
structure of sentences only by constructing 
sentences. There is only one way to learn to 
express thought correctly and concisely—that 
is, by the reflective use of words in composi- 
tion. 

As mind is developed only by what it creates 
and uses, the pupil should be required to use a 
grammatical fact in original sentences as soon 
as he has learned it. This method requires the 
pupil to review what he has gone over and to 
compose sentences. It tends to impress on him 
the fact that he must get understanding while 
he is getting information.* 


EXERCISE IL. 
GRAMMATICAL VIEW. 
A grammatical term is a word, or a 
group of related words, that performs a 
distinct office in the structure of a sen- 
tence. 


TERMS — GENERAL 


There are four principal grammatical 
terms: noun-terms, adjective-terms, verb- 
terms, and adverb-terms. 

NOUN-TERMS. 

A noun is a word used as a name. A 
noun-term is a word, or group of related 
words, that does the work of a noun. In 
form it may be a word, a phrase, or a 
clause. 


EXAMPLES. (1) John is studious. (2) To 
save time is to lengthen life. (3) That music 
hath charms is true. 


ADJECTIVE-TERMS. 

An adjective is a word used to limit the 
meaning of a noun. An adjective-term 
is a word, or group of related words, that 


does the work of an adjective. In form 


*For a more complete discussion of the sentence 
see the author's Lessons in Grammar. 
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ExAMPLES. (1) Wealthy men live in cities. 
(2) Men of wealth live in cities. (3) Men 
that are wealthy live in cities. 


VERB-TERMS. 

A verb is a word used to assert some- 
thing of a person or a thing. A verb- 
term is a word, or group of related words, 
that does the work of a verb. In form it 
may be a single word, or a verb-phrase. 


EXAMPLES. (1) Flowers bloom. (2) He 

should have been rewarded, 
ADVERB-TERMS. 

An adverb is a word used to modify the 
meaning of a verb, an adjective, or an- 
other adverb. An adverb-term is a word, 
or group of related words, that does the 
work of an adverb. In form it may be a 
word, a phrase, or a clause. 

EXAMPLES. (1) He came early. (2) He 
eame in the morning. (3) He came when I 
sent for him. 

NOTES. 
J. The noun-term is an object conception 
and is grasped by the mind as a single thing. 

II. Whatever describes or limits a noun or 
a pronoun is an adjective-term. It is a quality 
conception in distinction from an object con- 
ception. The adjective-term is regarded by the 
mind as one descriptive or limiting term. 

Ill. Whatever modifies a verb, a _verb- 
phrase, an adjective, or an adverb is an adverb 
term. The mind grasps it as a single term. 

IV. The noun-term, the adjective-term, and 
the adverb term have three distinct forms each 
—the word-form, the phrase-form and the 
clause-form. The verb-term has two forms, the 
word-form and the phrase-form. 

SENTENCE-MAKING. 

1) In each of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of the noun-term as the subject of a 
verb, 

2) In each of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of a noun-term as the object of a 
verb, 

3) In each of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of the noun-term as the complement 
of a copulative verb. 

4) In each of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of the adjective-term to limit the sub- 
ject of a verb. 

5) In each of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of an adjective-term to limit the ob- 
ject of a verb. 

6) In each of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of the adjective-term to limit the com- 
plement of a copulative verb. 

7) In each of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of the adverb-term to modify the 
predicate verb. 

8) Write a sentence containing the three 
forms of the adjective-term. 

(9) Write a sentence containing the three 
forms of the adverb term. 

10) In the first of two sentences, use a 
single verb; in the second a verb-phrase. 


**Persistent Errors” in Geography. 


In an article by Henry Gannett, of the 
U. 8S. geological survey, in the April Jour- 
nal of Geography, the following are set 
down as “persistent errors”: 

(1) That the presence or absence of 
forests has an influence on the amount of 
rainfall. 

He holds that this is a case of placing 
the cart before the horse—a reversal of 
cause and effect. 

(2) That floods in our rivers are great- 
er and more frequent than formerly, and 
that this is due to the cutting away of 
forests. 

Mr. Gannett states that the recorded 
measurements of floods disprove the for- 
mer, and that the latter assumption ig- 
nores the fact that when forests are re 
moved, the land is seldom left bare, as it 
is either cultivated in crops, or soon be- 
comes overgrown with bushes which hold 
the water as effectively as do forests. 

(3) That the fiords of Norway are 
proof that the coast is sinking. 

The author points to the Alaskan coast 
as an instance where glacier erosion is tak- 
ing place as in the case of the Muir Glacier 
many hundreds of feet below the sca level. 

(4) That the mild climate of the north- 
west coast of America is due to the Japan 
Current and that of Europe to the Gulf 
Stream. 

(5) That the cause of the equatorial 
current is due to— 

(a) The unequal heating of sea water 
in different latitudes, or 

(b) Increased evaporation in the trop- 
ics, or 

(c) Diminished atmospheric pressure 
in equatorial regions, or 

(d) Greater saltness of water at the 
equator due to greater evaporation. 

The true cause of ocean currents, it is 
claimed, is the wind. But why the water, 
being fluid, should not move in obedience 
to the same force that produces the con- 
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stant winds, the article does not attempt 
to explain. 

(6) That in a mountainous region all 
divides between streams must consist of 
mountain ranges. 

(7) That the crest of a mountain range 
follows the line of highest peaks. 

As an illustration of this error the 
writer points out the fact that on many 
maps the main system of the Cordillera of 
North America is represented as running 
in a direct line to the Arctic Ocean, just 
west of the mouth of the Mackenzie, 
whereas in fact it follows the coast through 
Alaska, forming the axis of the Alaskan 
Peninsula. 


*Easy Lessons in Science. 


PROF. C. P. SINNOTT, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


III. Freezing or Solidification —Fit 

a brass cartridge shell or a test tube with 
a cork and pass through it a small glass 
tube, twelve or fourteen inches long with 
as small a bore as possible. Fill the shell 
with water and press the cork in tightly 
so that the water will nearly reach the top 
of the small tube. Pack the shell in a 
mixture of ice and salt so that the top 
of the shell will be even with the surface 
of the mixture. Observe the movement 
ment of the water in the small 

7 tube. It will gradually con- 
tract, stop and then begin to 
expand. If, at the moment it 
begins to expand, the cork be 
removed, the water will be 
found still unfrozen. Replace 
the cork and observe the water 
continue to expand. In a few 
moments the water in the shell 
will be frozen. At the moment 
/ when expansion began, the 
water had its greatest or mazi- 
mum density and its tempera- 
ture of maximum density was 
about 39 deg. F. The experi- 
ment can be varied so as to find the tem- 


=I 








*Begun in December. 


perature as follows: Substitute a wide 
mouthed bottle for the shell in the last 
experiment and through this, in addition 
to the small glass tube, pass 
a tightly fitting thermome- 
ter. It will be necessary 
to have a cylindrical thermome- 
ter for this purpose. Shake the 
bottle occasionally and at the 
moment expansion begins read 
the temperature. This will be 
the temperature for the maxi- 
mum density of water. As water 
expands in freezing, the ice be- 
comes lighter than water and 
will therefore float. Suppose 
3 this were not the case, what ef- 

Fig, 21. fects upon climate and life 
would follow. 

IV. Vaporization and Condensation. 
Partly fill a mustard box with water 
and gently heat it over the alcohol flame 
or stove, but do not boil. As the water 
becomes warm observe the vapor gently 
rising from the surface. Let it come in 
contact with a piece of cold glass and note 
the condensation which takes place. Half 
fill a tumbler with water, cover the mouth 
with a piece of clean window glass, and 
allow it to stand in a warm room for sev- 
eral hours. Observe that considerable 
moisture collects on the underside of the 
glass. This quiet formation of vapor at 
the surface of a liquid, we call evapora- 
tion. The process can be observed in na- 
ture on every hand. Note and record as 
many instances as possible. 

Boil some water in a test tube and de- 
termine where the vapor is formed and 
if it be a quiet or a rapid formation. When 
a vapor is rapidly formed below the sur- 
face of a liquid, the process is called ebul- 
lition or boiling. 

Put a half pint of water into a narrow 
necked bottle, another half pint into a 
deep tin can and a third into a shallow 
baking pan. Mark the level of the water 
in each. Allow the three to stand for a 
day or more in a warm room. Observe 
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the level of the water in each. It will be 
found that the level in the pan has low- 
ered relatively most, that in the can next 
and in the bottle least. The explanation 
is easy. In each case the disappearance 
of the water was due to evaporation and 
as that process takes place at the surface, 
the greater the extent of surface the great- 
er the rapidity of evaporation. 

Slightly moisten the surfaces of two 
pieces of sheet iron. Through a glass 
tube blow upon one and not the other. 
The moisture disappears most rapidly 
upon the one subjected to the air current. 
This experiment would be better taken 
with a pair of bellows as the breath itself 
is moist. If one of the plates be swung 
backward and forward in the air, it will 
dry much more rapidly. These experi- 
ments show that the motion of air in- 
creases the rapidity of evaporation. 

As evaporation takes place at the sur- 
face, the air lying just above will have 
the spaces between its particles filled with 
the vapor of water. If this air remains 
quiet it soon becomes filled with moisture 
or saturated, and can therefore take no 
more. If, on the other hand, the air be 
kept in motion, a fresh supply of unsat- 
urated air is provided and the absorption 
of the moisture can go. on much more rap- 
idly. This explains why clothes and mud 
dry so rapidly on a windy day. 

Through a glass tube blow directly upon 
a moistened piece of sheet iron and note 
the time required for the evaporation of 
the moisture. Repeat this experiment, 
holding the tube in the lamp flame about 
two inches from the end, while the air cur- 
rent is passing through it. Note the time 
necessary for evaporation as in the other 
instance. The air in passing through the 
hot tube becomes heated and therefore ex- 
pands, thus increasing the space between 
its particles. As this hot air strikes the 
moisture it rapidly converts it into vapor 
and absorbs it, thus making the evapora- 
tion rapid. The temperature of the air 


increases the rapidity of evaporation. 

From these experiments it must appear 
evident that evaporation is generally more 
rapid during the day than at night, and 
during the summer than in the winter. 
It cannot be as great when the air is quiet 
and filled with moisture as when dry and 
in brisk motion. It must be much more 
abundant in tropical climates than in. 
colder regions. oe ay 

This process of evaporation is constant- 
ly going on and enormous quantities of 
vapor are being daily taken into the air. 
Our great lakes are being filled with, and 
our rivers are discharging the water which 
has been derived solely from this process. 
When the moisture laden atmosphere 
comes in contact with cooler air its vol- 
ume is increased and the water which it 
contains is squeezed out, so to speak, and 
falls as snow or rain. This process is con- 
densation and must be just equal im 
amount to that of evaporation. Why 
must this be true? By the application of 
these principles explain the formation of 
dew. 


A Test of Geographical Books. 

The commonest fault and perhaps the 
most difficult to remedy is that of “out-of- 
dateness.” In the whirligig of African 
affairs, geographies of 1900 are out of date 
by 1902. Nevertheless there are certain 
bases on which the merits of a book— 
looked at from this one point of view, viz, 
“up-to-dateness’—may be gauged. For 
ourselves, when confronted with a “new” 
geography, we instinctively turn to Africa 
to see if the Kong Mountains have disap- 
peared, to Asia to ascertain whether In- 


dian spellings have been revised in accord- 


ance with the modern system, to North 
America to examine how far the giant 
progress of the United States in industry 
and commerce has been recorded, and to 
Western Europe to observe whether the 
“Gulf stream myth” is still accepted with- 
out modification. If the book passes mus- 
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ter on these points it is fair to assume 
that it is for teaching purposes up-to-date. 
It is the business of the teacher to keep 
it up-to-date. 

In forming opinions on books we are 
guided largely hed (1) accuracy of subject- 
matter, (2) clearness of exposition, and 
(3) ue of information.—E. 
W. Wethey, Brad School, 
England. 
¥ aici 

A Plea For the **Unschooled Class”. 

T. J. FOWLER, FAIR OAKS, CALIFORNIA, 


Grammar 


ford 
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In the country school 
class that arouse the 


there is usually a 


should teacher’s 


brightest and most tactful method of 
teaching. It is the class of boys and girls, 
mearly grown, but who have had little 
chance to go to school, and on account of 
backwardness in studies, are almost ready 
to give up school work 


Whatever is done for 
the short time left, must be done tactfully 
there will be no 
gain in knowledge or personal develop- 
ment. Their ms should be plan- 
ned so that there will be as little humilia- 
tion as possible before the school. And all 
efforts should be directed toward 
text as will be most use- 
ful to them in th contact 


world. 


these pupils, in 
and sympathetically, or 


> recitati 


such 
-book knowledg: 
every day 
with the 
Something more is n¢ 
dinary | 
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recitation, 
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ters should be written, and these mistakes 
interested teacher will 
ve letters written, and 
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eded than just or- 
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read or 
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wheather, bisness, 


corrected. The 
find some way to ha 
mailed so that the 
some one read the letter, 
an answer will make the work real. 

In teaching arithmetic, if the funda- 


stimulus 
and of receiving 
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mental rules are readily used, especial 
drill should be given in store accounts, in- 
terest, taxes, insurance, etc. Time is too 
precious to use upon circulating decimals, 


intricate examples in fractions, cube 
root or alligation. 
Little can be done in grammar in a 


technical way. Drill upon the incorrect- 


ness of such expressions as, “We was,” 


“them is,” “I seen,” “this here,” “we 
have saw,” “me and her,” “his’n,” 
“her’n,” ete., is best. 

In teaching history, a general knowl- 


edge of the principal wars should be given 
instead of thorough drill upon one, and 
nothing upon the others. 
g exercises 
elpful. 
The news of the world in regard to 
places and events of public interest also 
makes a valuable exercise in class-work, 


Special reading and spelling 
in geography and history are h 


and often will awaken interest. Given an 


intelligent general basis of knowledge, 
the teacher will soon see the statement 


Get a child interested in the liv- 
ing world, and he will teach himself.” 


verified, “ 


Animal Stories For the Geography Class. 
ABOUT SEA GULLS. 

Utah, are 
which 
habits from 
for the Salt 
as tame as chickens 
llow the farmers in great flocks as 
plow the they feed upon 
grubs, worms, insects, moles and mice and 
are recognized as the farmers’ friends. 

It is said that they were not known in 
that region until about 30 years ago, when 
they came in large flocks from some un- 


Salt Lake, 
large white birds 


In the 
many 


vicinity of 
sea gulls, 
differ considerably in their 
those 
Lake gulls are almost 


and fo 


found on the sea coast, 


they fields ; 


known region at a time when the grass- 
aoppers were about to lay waste the crops, 
a calamity which would have reduced the 
people to starvation. The gulls devoured 
the grasshoppers and the crops were 
saved. The Mormons believed the gulls 
came from the Almighty as a special deliv- 
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erance to his chosen people. Brigham 
Young ordered that no one should kill or 
harm a gull under penalty of five dollars 
a head. Thus they were protected and 
have become tame, and it is said that no 
boy even throws a stone or a clod at one 
of them. 

After following the plow during most 
of the forenoon, they collect in great num- 
bers in the unplowed part of the field and 
wallow in the dust for half an hour, then 
rise in very high flight going up in a 
spiral course. Presently they return and 
go to work again in the furrows picking 
up their aftenoon meal. 

When the plowing season is over the 
gulls go home to their nesting place on 
an island in the lake. They are also 
scavengers of the lake shore. Many fish 
that enter the lake from fresh-water 
streams die when they get into the exces- 
sively saline water; the gulls eat these 
dead fish that are washed ashore. 

On the northwest coast of Norway sea 
gulls are so numerous that in places they 
cover the cliffs and give them the appear- 
ance of being covered with snow. Their 
eggs are used for food, and are shipped to 
the towns in southern Norway. The na- 
tives of Norway shoot the gulls in the fall, 
bury their bodies whole, feathers and all, 
in the ground, and in winter feed them 
to the cows. To us who have come to re- 
gard the cow as a herbivorous animal this 
statement seems incredible, but it is at- 
tested on good authority. 


DOGS IN HARNESS. 

A distinctive peculiarity that attracts 
the attention of a stranger in Belgium, is 
the working dog. From time immemorial, 
this herediary loafer has been given over 
to pleasure ; but, like certain others of the 
privileged classes he has had his day—at 
least in Belgium. Such amateur service 
as he has rendered in the past in aiding 
the shepherd, guarding the household, and 
Tushing with sledges through the frozen 
regions of the north, is too much in ac- 
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cordance with his instincts to be classified 
as labor; so it is here, for the first time 
in his history, that the necessity of doing 
something for which a natural repugnance 
is felt (and this constitutes the essential 
difference between work and play) has 
been forced upon him; but, like the old 
noblesse, he accepts the change cheerfully, 
and patiently performs his task. Senti- 
mentalists, taking no thought of the man 
or even of the woman whose burden he 
shares, may complain that he is greatly 
wronged ; but sensible people must rejoice 
that he has at last beeen set to work and 
compelled to earn his own living. 


Liege is a city of large wealth and great 
industrial activity, possessing the largest 
manufactory of machines and machinery 
in the world, and employing as many 
horses as any other town of its size in 
Europe; and yet for every horse at least 
two dogs are to be seen in harness on its 
streets. They are to be met at all hours 
of the day, but in the early morning the 
boulevards are alive with them. Traf- 
fickers (mostly women) with gayly 
painted carts drawn by well-fed dogs, are 
then seen striving to be first in the mar- 
ket place. A pretty bare-headed Walloon 
peasant girl moving briskly at the side of 
a flower-cart drawn by a stalwart mastiff 
is a pleasing vision to the early riser. The 
gardener, the butcher, the baker, the gro- 
cer, the porter, the expressman—common 
carriers of all kinds, engage his services. 
His step is so much quicker than that of 
the horse that he will in an hour: cover 
twice the distance and carry with him a 
greater burden in proportion to his size. 

Six hundred pounds is the usual draft 


- of an ordinary dog, though a mastiff is 


often taxed with as much again. They 
are driven single, double, and sometimes. 
three and four abreast, and are hitched 
indifferently in front of, beneath, or be~ 
hind the cart or wagon. 

The expense of feeding them is about 
six cents a day, horseflesh and black bread 
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forming the staple of their food. The 
expense of shoeing is saved. The United 
States consul at Liege urges a similar use 
of dogs in this country. 


@ur Mother Tongue in the Schools. 
BY WM. I. CRANE, DAYTON, OHIO. 
(Concluded. ] 


Within the last fifteen years only, have 
educators seemed to understand the real 
purpose of language, and its study—that 
of a vehicle to convey thought. Our 
study of all languages has ended upon 
the languages themselves. All that seem- 
ed necessary was to commit to memory, 
often without understanding of the 
meaning, definitions of parts of speech, 
forms of conjugation, and rules of syntax. 
Until within a few years, all the text- 
books on the subject have dealt with 
forms, and definitions, and rules, but not 
with language as a means of expression. 

Centuries of study of grammar and 
rhetoric have consumed the time of mil- 
lions of boys and girls; and yet the teach- 
ers wondered why the children could not 
write and speak; for, had not the sacred 
scriptures of St. Lindley Murray said that 
if they learned to repeat correctly the de- 
finitions, and the rules of syntax, and to 
conjugate, in five modes and six tenses, 
the verb to love, they should be able to 
write and speak correctly? We learn to 
do other things by doing them; the use 
of language also is a habit, and not to 
be learned by rule and precept. 

If- we should expect a pupil to learn 
English thus, we should also expect him 
to become a skillful carpenter by learning 
the names of the tools used by a carpenter, 
or a skillful pianist by reading a book on 
piano playing. 

The use of good English will never be 
acquired by commencing with grammar, 
and following with rhetoric. These 


studies should come after one has a fairly 
fluent use of his mother tongue, and 
should be corrective of error instead of in- 
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structive, explanatory instead of introduc. 
tory. 

The habit of using good English was 
never made or materially changed by the 
study of grammar; and yet we go on 
teaching it by rote, and murdering beau- 
tiful poems by diagraming them. A 
teacher who would require a boy or girl to 
diagram “The Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard” has no sense of humor. 

A boy was asked to define a noun. 
Said he, “A noun is a name of some per- 
son, place’r thing.” “Good,” said the 
teacher. “Name one.” “An _ organ- 
grinder,” said the boy. “Yes, but what 
made you think of that?” “Because an 
organ-grinder is the name of a person 
plays a thing,” replied the boy. And so 
we go on learning the names of things we 
do not understand, as if the mere memory 
of sounds were a veritable St. Peter’s key 
to the Paradise of expression. What a 
wonderful attainment to know by sound 
all the definitions, rules, declensions and 
conjugations of a grammar which has long 
been obsolete because of inaccuracy little 
short of actual blundering! 

Here is a quotation from the report of 
the superintendent of schools of one of 
our large cities: 


Many a pupil, who otherwise would have be- 
come discouraged and dropped out [i. e., would 
have become dropped out], have [i. e., many a 
pupil havel, by the friendly advice of teacher 
and principal, entered the high school, and are 
[i. e., many a pupil are] now doing good work. 


And yet this man, if as Josephus says, 
it be lawful to call him a man, has issued 
a large and pompous catalog, showing 
how English should be taught. 

If we are not to teach the time-honored 
study of grammar, what shall we teach? 

Keep in mind the fact that language 
has two purposes; namely, to understand 
by its use, and to express by its use; and 
in everything pertaining to language 
studies, do nothing which does not tend 
toward accomplishing these ends, always 
keeping in mind that language is only a 
vehicle of thought. 
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The reading should accomplish the first 
purpose—that of going behind words to 
thoughts. In everything the pupil reads, 
have him go right through the words until 
there shall be in his mind to the extent 
of his apperception basis what was in the 
author’s mind when he wrote. No one has 
read a selection until he has seen the im- 
age which the author saw, thought the 
author’s thought, or felt the emotion 
which the author felt. 


But our children do not read that way. 
Teachers seem rarely to realize the pur- 
pose of the reading class. Too often with 
them, the pupil has read when he has pro- 
nounced the words according to certain 
marks meaning “loud” or “low,” or to 
raise or let fall the voice. In short, our 
reading is almost all elocution. Is it any 
wonder that the pupils do not enjoy the 
reading lesson when it has no message for 
them? They read “Words, words, 
words!” I am certain that no teacher of 
mine ever thought of any other way. 
Rienzi might as well have “come not here 
to talk” so far as my understanding him 
was concerned. 

Hugh Miller says that at twelve he had 
“learned to converse with good books.” If 
so, he had done a wonderful thing, for not 
one in fifty enters any high school with 
that power. When the book says: “When 
two parallel straight lines are cut by a 
third straight line, the alternate-interior 
angles are equal,” they see nothing. 

When you write a letter, do you expect 
your friend to roar out unmeaning words? 
No, you expect him silently to get your 
thoughts, just as, when you talk, he gets 
your idea without noticing your words. 
That is the way you read your newspaper 
and your novel; but you did not learn to 
do it when you were in school. 

What a revolution—or rather, evolu- 


.tion—would take place in education, 


if teachers should see that the reading 
class is not for itself, but for the other 
studies! That its purpose is to go silently 








behind words to thoughts, images and 
emotions, so that the children may people 
their history with men and women, see 
the figures in their geometry, and fill their 
geography with real mountains. and 
rivers, and oceans with rolling waves. This 
power would be to them a veritable Alad- 
din’s lamp. The genie of imagination 
would bring into the schoolroom not only 
palaces, but Alps and Andes, with their 
snowy tops. Brown maps would stretch 
away into real meadows and forests, and 
cities. He could say with Monte Cristo, 
“The world is mine!” That is just what a 
boy is longing for when he wants “to cut,” 
and get out into the fields and woods. 

Is it any wonder that the poor child 
cannot talk or express himself? He has 
nothing to talk about. How can a boy 
put out a thought which has never been 
taken in? The teacher fills the boy 
empty, and then gets vexed because the 
boy cannot express his mental vaculty in 
good English. 

In many schools the pupils are still re- 
quired literally to commit the geography 
to memory, and in their examinations 
they are required to give it word for word. 
How can we expect boys and girls to use 
good English when they are not allowed 
to use their own English? Indeed, they 
should not be permitted, much less re- 
quired, to use the words of the book. 
Geography is not about words, but about 
things. 

Interest a child in something, and he 
will want to talk or write about it. He ~ 
will want to tell it clearly. And by this 
very talking, and by writing, and in no 
other way, will he ever learn to use good, 
clear, vigorous English; for it is, like any 
other human attainment, only a matter 
of intelligent, persistent, and carefully 
corrected practice. We must interest the 
child, as our own experience will show, 
and we shall never do this by having him 
learn by rote the words of his grammar 
and his geography. 
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Every lesson, every recitation, should be 
to the child a practice speech, carefully 

corrected; and grammar should never be 

introduced until he is able to understand 

and feel its corrective influence. A boy 

who can express himself clearly, generally 

is able to do so in spite of his school train- 

ing, rather than by its aid. 

A prominent superintendent recently 
gave to the seventh and eighth grades the 
following composition subjects: Chicago 
As a Trade Center;” “Five Prominent 
Union Generals,” and “Five Prominent 
Confederate Generals.” Now, as to “Chi- 
cago As a Trade Center,” I doubt if one 
teacher in fifty, in the time and space 
given to the children, can write a 
good composition upon it. And no man 
can write one good composition upon 
“Five Prominent Union Generals.” He 
may write five good compositions upon it, 
but he can not write one. 

Written expression should, like every 
other kind of school work, be graded ac- 
cording to the order of difficulty, com- 
mencing with the easiest. It should begin 
with simple narration, in single para- 
graphs, upon something the child knows 
and is interested in. 

After a habit of easy narration has been 
acquired, short descriptions should be 
taken up, still in single paragraphs; for 
whoever can write a good paragraph can 
write a good composition. The aim 
should always be to tell something clearly 
and directly, not to multiply words. The 
fewest and simplest words should be used. 
An application of grammar and rhetoric 
here would be of value. 

Next, should come those compositions 
which explain or expose a principle. 

These are called expository compositions. 
These should never be required of a pupil 
unless he is able already to write easily 
and clearly. Yet nearly all composition 
subjects given by teachers are of this kind. 
“Chicago As a Trade Center” is an ex- 
pository subject. The treatment of these 
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subjects requires a mature, logical mind, 
and an acquired power of fluent writing. 
Yet so little has this self-evident truth 
been realized until of late, that, in two 
prominent rhetorics, out of some five hun- 
dred subjects, over four hundred, intend- 
ed for beginners, are expository subjects. 
Here are a few from Hart’s and from 
Quackenbos’s earlier rhetorics: Plato’s 
Immortality of the Soul; The Education 
of the Senses; Astronomy; Jealousy; The 
Stoic Philosophy; and, as if these were 
not enough,—The Comparative Influence 
of Individuals and Learned Societies 
Upon the Literary Character of a Nation. 


“With more and awfu’ 

Which e’en to name would be unlawfu’” 

These four points are vitally import- 
ant: 

(1) Regard language study as existing, not 
for itself, but as a vehicle of thought. 

(2) Cultivate in the reading class the power 
to draw out thoughts from words, not merely 
to pronounce the words. 

(3) Carefully grade composition work with 
regard to the order of difficulty, keeping in 
mind the idea that its purpose is to express 
thought clearly and directly, not to multiply 
words. 

(4) In every class of every kind, have the 
child stand clear of his seat or desk, and have 
him keep at it until he gives birth to the 
thought which is in his mind. 


This paper is written for the younger 
generation; the case of the elder one is 
hopeless. 

Why can we not have these reforms? 

Because all reforms meet their greatest 
opposition from those conservative good 
men who think the existing system is the 
best possible, and that it is sacrilege to 
change it. These good men are worse ene- 
mies ef progress than are the ignorant, 


The title “Doctor” is now almost as 
common as that of professor. “But yes- 
terday” the letters LL.D., D. D., and Ph. 
D., represented a great deal ; to-day, “none 
so poor to do” them “reverence.” A new 
title is urgently needed—John Mac 
Donald. 

What shall it be, John? 
“Mr.” do—sparingly used ? 
“reform it altogether.” 


How would 
Better still, 
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because of power and influence. They 
will not see a reform. The conservative 
good man “shuts his blue-fringed lids, 
and hooting at the glorious sun in heaven, 
cries out, ‘Where is it?”’ As John Clark 
Ridpath says, “They sit with owl-like con- 
servatism on a dead limb of the past.” 
And there they sit and bar the way to 
progress. Says Dr. Hyde, “The worst 
enemy of the better is the good. It was 
the priests and educated people of Jerusa- 
lem who crucified Jesus.” 








Talks About Bees. —III. 
SUPT. E. A. GASTMAN, DECATUR, ILL. 

In the May number you were told a few 
things about wax-making and comb build- 
ing in a bee hive. How many of my read- 
ers can tell one fact about these processes ? 

All the bees in a hive are raised in the 
combs. In other words, a hive of bees 
could not live very long if they had no 
combs, simply because no young bees 
could be raised to take the place of those 
which die. People sometimes come to me 
late in the fall and say that they have just 
found a swarm of bees and ask if they 
cannot put them into an empty hive and 
feed them sugar enough so that they will 
live through the winter. This can be 
done very easily if you have combs to give 
them. But if the bees must build new 


, comb, it is scarcely possible to succeed in 


keeping them alive during the winter. In 
cold weather comb-building will go on 
very slowly, if at all, and your colony 
would have no place to store food during 
the winter, nor to raise young bees in the 
early spring. 

It may be well enough to tell you that 
bees never swarm, in the proper sense of 
that term, either very early in the spring 
or very late in the fall. You will often 
see it stated in the papers that some one 
found a swarm of bees in March or early 
in April; or you may hear that one was 
found in October or November. The fact 
is. that in all such cases the bees did not 
swarm, but simply left their hive in des- 
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pair, because they were on the point of 
starving to death. In another article, I 
may have something to say about true 
swarming, which is the way nature has 
provided for the increase of the number 
of colonies. I have kept bees constantly 
for nearly forty years, and at times have 
had seventy-five or eighty colonies; yet I 
never had a true swarm before June, ex- 
cept in one year, when I had one swarm 
on the 29th of April, and another on the 
15th of May.* 


But let us see how the young bees are 
raised in the combs. I told you in the 
first one of these “Talks” that the queen 
is the mother of the whole colony. Nota 
bee covld be raised if there was not a 
queen to lay the egg. So you will see at 
once that a colony which has no queen is 
not worth much. All the bees now in it 
will soon be dead. The life of a worker 
bee is only about eight weeks in the sum- 
mer time. 

About the first of February the queen 
begins to lay a few eggs right in the mid- 
dle of the cluster of bees. These eggs are 
placed in the bottom of the cells in the 
combs. They appear as little white 
specks, and are not difficult to see if you 
hold the comb in such a position that the 
light will fall upon them. These eggs 
hatch in about three days after the queen 
lays them; they are kept warm by the 
bees, which cluster over the spot on the 
comb where the eggs are. Now it some- 
times happens that the colony has been so 


_ much reduced in numbers by disease, that 


there are not bees enough left to keep very 
many eggs warm; there may even be so 
few left that there is not sufficient warmth 
to hatch any of the eggs. In such a case 
the queen and workers will soon all die. 
So you see that although the queen is the 
mother of the colony yet she cannot raise 
young bees without the help of a large 
numbers of workers. As the.warm weath- 
er is now here I hope that all the boys and 
girls, both young and old, will be glad to 
find out all they can about other insects 
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besides the bees. 
that some of you will find it a very inter- 
esting question to determine how the bum- 
ble bees, the hornets, or the wasps start 
their nests in the spring. Do they remain 
together all winter? If not, where do 
they stay while it is cold, or where do they 


Allow me to suggest 


come from in the spring? Are there 
queens among them? If so, do these 


queens have the help of workers when the 
new colony is started in the spring? Is 
a hornet’s nest in the winter or early 
spring just like a hive of bees? There are 
many other questions connected with this 
subject that I am sure you will be glad 
to hunt answers for this summer. 

We found that eggs laid by the queen 
hatch in three days. What kind of a crea- 
ture do you suppose the young bee is when 
first he comes from the egg? If you should 
see him, it would never occur to you to 
call him a bee. He is simply a very little 
worm with neither feet nor eyes. In fact, 
he seems to have nothing but a mouth and 
a stomach! Of course, he cannot leave 
the cell in which he is, to hunt for food. 
But if he is not fed, he will soon die from 
starvation. So the worker bees must not 
only keep him warm, but they must pre- 
pare and bring his food to him! And 
this they do very carefully. He is fed on 
honey and bee bread. This bee bread is 
the yellow dust or pollen which the bees 
gather from the flowers. By the way, 
can you tell how they carry this dust into 
their hives? If you will watch at the en- 
trance of a hive any warm day in May or 
June. you will not have to wait long to 
sce the bees going in with little balls of 
this pollen sticking to their hind legs. 
But how do they get it on their legs? 
‘That is a good question to put with those 
I have just asked you about the hornets. 
‘Who will be the first pupil or teacher to 
-send me an answer to this question, gath- 
ered from personal observation? Remem- 
her you are to discover the answer by ac- 
tually watching the bees at work among 
tthe flowers. It is not a very difficult ques- 
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tion, but you will have to use your eyes 
carefully and patiently to see just how 
they manage the job. 

During the first six days of the young 
bee’s life, the cell is left open and he eats 
constantly and grows very rapidly. About 
the seventh day the bees seal up the end 
of the cell in which he is, and leave him 
to change from the form of a worm to 
that of a full-grown bee, with legs and 
How many of each has he? By 
the end of twenty-one days after the egg 
was laid, the young bee will come out of 
the cell by gnawing off the cap with which 
At first he 
is quite tender and not able to go out of 
the hive. 


wings. 


the other bees shut him up. 


But in a few days the various 
parts of the body become hardened and 
in about ten days from the time of hatch- 
ing he will be ready to go out into the 
fields and gather honey or pollen for the 
use of the hive. It is an interesting sight 
to see the young bees gnawing their way 
out of the cells. But from April to Sep- 
tember this is not an unusual sight to the 
bee-keeper. In a good colony several 
hundred bees hatch out in a single day in 
the month of June. It is said, on what 
seems to be good authority, that during 
the busy season the queen will sometimes 
lay three thousand eggs in a day! 

In brief, then, this is the life history of 
the bee: first, the egg is laid by the queen 
in the cell; in three days the young bee 
is hatched, and for seven days is a worm 
that must be fed by the worker bees. At 
the end of that time the worm has grown 
so as to fill up the cell and the workers 
seal it In about eleven days more 
the worm has changed to a fully devel- 
oped bee, which gnaws off the cap from 
the cell, and in eight or ten days is ready 
to go to work. 


up. 


Now, boys and girls, will you please to 
find out whether any other insects have 
a life history just like the bee? Do all 
start from an egg and then become a 
Are there any insects that are 
hatched almost in the form that they will 


worm ? 
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have when full grown? I am sure that 
you will find these questions full of in- 
terest. Your parents and teachers will 
take pleasure in helning you to find an- 
swers to them. 

The Cicada. 

The cicadas, or seventeen-year locusts 
are due this year and are now numerous in 
many parts of the country. This insect is 
peculiar to America; it is not properly a 
locust, and does not hop like a grasshop- 
per, but moves by crawling and flying. 
Many popular superstitions pertain to the 
cicada; for example, that its sting is poi- 
sonous ; that it burrows through the globe, 
appearing on alternate sides in periods of 
eight and a half years; that the eggs, laid 
as they are in the twigs of trees, work 
down through the tree trunks and out at 
the rootlets in seventeen years; that it is a 
prophet of war or peace according to the 
markings on the wings. 

There is a very distinct black mark on 
each broad, transparent wing of the insect 
consisting of three or four short heavy 
lines joined at angles and resembling 
often with remarkable clearness a W or an 
N (War or No war). 

They sometimes appear in such num- 
bers as to be a pest during the few weeks 
they live; they are harmless, and are eaten 
by birds and fowls; they make a harsh 
strident sound which is rather unpleasant 
to nervous people; their eggs are deposited 
in small twigs of trees in slits made by the 
insect, and usually the twigs wither and 
break off at the points when these punc- 
tures occur. A young white-oak grove is 
a favorite habitat for these “locusts.” 

During its life in the upper air the 
cicada eats little or nothing. Its life in 
sunlight and air is but a brief span of a 
few weeks’ maturity which was preceded 
by nearly seventeen years of infancy. 
When the eggs hatch the pupae, some- 
what resembling minute ants fall to the 
ground and burrow down to the rootlets of 
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treees and shrubs on which each forms a 
little chamber in which it lives, subsisting 
on the juice of the root. Just what 
changes occur in the animals during the 
seventeen years of their subterranean life, 
scientists have not yet discovered; but 
when the time is up they reach the surface 
with wonderful unanimity and punctuali- 
ty, the whole swarm of many thousands in 
a particular area maturing within a few 
hours of one another. As soon as they 
get out of the holes which they burrow 
upward, the outer shell splits along the 
back and the cicada slowly crawls out; a 
few minutes of warm sunshine suffices to 
dry and harden the wings, and the insect 
is then apparently in full possession of its 
mature powers. When its eggs are laid, 
the work of its life is done and it soon 
after dies. 


Hunting a Position. 

Robin is singing again. Grass is grow- 
ing again. The plough-boy is whistling 
again. Old Earth is basking her huge 
sides in sunshine again. The peripatetic 
teacher is looking out for another position 
again. The young man’s mind is lightly 
turning to thoughts of love again. All 
things proclaim that spring has come 
again. But especially the changing teach- 
er, changing with the changing year. 

I received a circular from a teachers’ 
agency telling me “now is the time to reg- 
ister before the registry is filled to over- 
flowing—admonishing me not to delay, 
that the best positions are to be secured 
firm and snug right now. True, their 
business paper was decapitated. The 
agency had changed hands and they had 
not thought it worth while to invest in 
new stationery, but had simply trimmed 
off the names of the former president, 
secretary and treasurer and concluded 
that would do. They informed me that 
although their usual fee was two dollars 
I could register for one if I would do so 
before the equinoctial days. That was 
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very kind of them, don’t you think? 

Now, what does all that mean? 
“Thrift, Horatio, thrift.” And again, 
“Put money in your purse, Roderigo; put 
money in your purse.” I suspect that this 
agency has fallen into a state of “innocu- 
ous desuetude” and has been turned over 
to the typewriter to manage. And she 
wanted one of those “lovely things,” a 
“poem in ribbons and flowers and birds,” 
an Easter bonnet, and with kindly good 
nature she was appealing to me for my 
share of tax for the sweet thing. 

What are teachers’ agencies for? Some 
of them are for putting money in the 
purse of the managers—heartless robber 
money, money gotten by the grossest, most 
barefaced fraud perpetrated on an unsus- 
pecting, honest class of teachers who have 
need of every cent of their hard earnings. 
Some of these agencies are run honestly 
and in a business-like manner. Beware 
of the frauds. 

What does an agency do for you? Very 
frequently it does nothing for you except 
to kindly lessen the embonpoints of your 
purse. But when they do their best, they 
can only tell you where there is a vacancy. 
Then you must hustle to get it yourself. 
If you depend on the agency alone to get 
you a position you will most likely get 
what the boy shot at—nothing. 

I have registered with agencies eight 
times. I have gotten one position through 
them. Had I relied upon them entirely I 
should now be keeping company with Bil- 
ly Winkler’s ghost. I have hired five 
teachers through the agencies and was 
very well pleased with their work. But I 
noticed one thing about agencies, they tell 
you in their circular that they recom- 
mend but one teacher to each vacancy. 
Now they always sent me a list of four or 
five at least and told me that if none of 
them suited they would be glad to submit 
another list. Now that is business and all 
right, but what I object to is their lying to 
the applicant. He thinks they have sub- 
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mitted his name alone when they have sub- 
mitted several names to the board of edu- 
cation, 

I am in favor of agencies. 
necessary. 


They are 
But one must beware of the 
frauds which are numerous and must use 
agencies as a cane and not as acrutch. It 
will not do by any means to rely entirely 
upon them. The one that does so will very 
likely find himself out of a position for 
the year. 

The question of securing a position is a 
serious and even momentous one at times. 
A year’s salary in teaching usually means 
a year’s support and no more. And a 
year’s idleness means very likely debt and 
a hand-to-hand struggle with the grim 
wolf of the white teeth and flaming eyes. 
At such a time the teacher needs to bring 
to bear all resources at his command. It 
is an old saying that the good workman 
never lacks work. I am not altogether 
convinced of that. The genius may never 
need work, but there is a vast majority of 
good, common, ordinary, every-day folks 
in every profession and trade that often- 
times lack work. 

There are men of genius in the school- 
room—men who are peculiarly fitted for 
their work both by birth and training; 
but they are rare, very rare. In my expe- 
rience as a teacher for a number of years 
and as a student in the public school and 
college and university I can reckon but 
two true teachers that I have met. The 
vast body of us are simply common, every- 
day fellows, doing the best we can. but not 
generally doing brilliant work, only some- 
times rising above and beyond the ordi- 
nary—hirds of low flight—no larks wing- 
ing the empyrean and singing songs of 
heavenly delight. 

Well, we ordinary people often get out 
of a place and it is necesary for our own 
comfort at least that we get placed again. 
The world may get along without us, but 
so it can without the genius. It may 
think it could get along without us. But 
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just take all of us ordinary fellows out of 
it, and then—Heavens, Horatio, what a 
vacuum were there! All left on the earth 
might easily be gathered and seated in 
your little country wayside church and 
still leave the Amen corner empty. 

The man who is always being “called” 
to some finer position is one of fortune’s 
favorites. The mystery surrounding these 
“calls” is sometimes impenetrable. The 
wirepulling, the prayers and entreaties, 
and schemes that secure these “calls” are 
oftentimes sickening. My friend, beware 
of the man that is “called.”—Teachers’ 
Gazette. 


A Reading Lesson. 
8. Y. G. 

Read the following paragraph aloud, 
and observe the euphoneous phrasing and 
rhythmic flow of the sentences. If you 
thoroughly appreciate the beauty of the 
passage read it as expressively as you can 
to a friend, and try to convey to him as 
he listens as much as may be of the poetic 
beauty which you see in the paragraph: 

“It was a crisp and spicy morning in 
early October. The lilacs and laburnums, 
lit with the glory-fires of autumn, hung 
burning and flashing in the upper air, a 
fairy bridge provided by kind Nature for 
the wingless wild things that have their 
homes in the tree-tops and would visit to- 
gether; the larch and the pomegranate 
flung their purple and yellow flames in 
brilliant broad splashes along the slant- 
ing sweep of the woodland; the sensuous 
fragrance of innumerable deciduous flow- 
ers rose upon the swooning atmosphere; 
far in the empty sky a solitary cesophagus 
slept upon motionless wing; everywhere 
brooded stillness, serenity, and peace.” 

If you succeed in impressing your 
friend so that he enjoys the passage, then 
you may know that one at least of two 
things is true: your elocutionary effort has 
cast a hypnotic spell over your auditor, 
or he is not a person of quick, acute intei- 
ligence. Possibly you yourself were de- 
ceived by the hoax. 
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Many story writers have a habit of pad- 
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ding their narratives with long para- 
graphs concerning weather and scenery. 
These portions are usually quite irrelevant 
to the story, and the discerning - reader 
soon learns to skip them. Miss Mur- 
free’s writings abound in such passages. 
In Mark T'wain’s A Double-Barrelled De- 
tective Story, in which the plot develops 
rapidly and with a few bold strokes, we 
find at the opening of the fourth chapter 
the paragraph quoted above evidently in- 
serted for the purpose of perpetrating a 
joke on the reader and a bit of satire on 
those writers who are over-fond of inter- 
jecting weather-and-scenery items into 
their stories. 

To appreciate the better what ar in- 
teresting trap the great humorist set for 
unwary readers when he penned these 
flowing sentences, let us analyze them, and 
visualize the things mentioned. 

What color are lilacs and laburnums in 
early October? 

Where are they hanging? 

What is the bridge in the upper air made 
of? What is it used for? 

What wingless, wild things live in tree-tops? 

When squirrels go visiting what bridge do 
they cross? Where does it hang? What is 
it made of? 

In what latitude does the larch grow? The 
pomegranate? What color are these trees? 

What is meant by deciduous? Name some 
flowers that are not deciduous, 

Compare the phrases “crisp and spicy morn- 
ing’ and “swooning atmosphere’. What made 
the atmosphere swoon? 

What is meant by an empty sky? What is 
an oesophagus? What kind of a wing did this 
oesophagus sleep on? 

In a recent teachers’ meeting a case was 
reported of a pupil in a fourth reader 
class who had learned to “read,” that is, 
to pronounce words readily, but had al- 
most no ability to read the same grade of 
matter in the sense of getting the thought ; 
this was shown by the fact that he “read” 
a speech in eulogy of John Adams which 
contained a Latin quotation, pronouncing 
the Latin words as readily as the English, 
but showing total inability to give the 
meaning of either. This is an extreme 
case illustrating the kind of “reading” 


that is cultivated by some teachers. An 
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illustration of the opposite error is seen 
in Amos Waughops, who asked Dodd the 
meaning of “he leaned against a tree.” We 
have heard institute conductors labor with 
painful precision to “bring out” all the 
various shades and turns and possibilities 
of meaning in a comparatively simple 
passage, spending a recitation period on 
what could be better done in five minutes 
or left wholly undone, 

But which should we do first, give the 
pupil facility in calling words or in get- 
ting thought? Suppose an engineer wants 
to make a tunnel through a hill composed 
of loose sand; will he make the hole first 
and then build the encasement of the tun- 
nel, or will he build the encasement and 
excavate the sand from the tunnel after- 
ward? Neither. He pushes forward for 
a short distance a temporary encasement, 
excavates the sand from the short portion 
thus protected, replaces the temporary 
structure by the permanent wall of the 
archway and so continues. Thus in teach- 
ing reading; mastery of thought and of 
words should proceed together, neither go- 
ing very far ahead of the other. There 
is another parallelism in the illustration: 
The boards and timbers that form the 
temporary archway are adequate for the 
temporary purpose which they serve, but 
as the work progresses they are strength- 
ened and soon give place to solid masonry. 
So the meaning of new words and expres- 
sions is at first incomplete, neither full 
nor accurate, but it may be adequate for 
this learner and this lesson. As he reads 
on and comes upon the same words in 
other relations, the old meaning is en- 
riched and gives place to a fuller one. 

Here are three definitions each present- 
ing one phase of reading: 

(1) Reading is calling at sight the words 
on a printed or written page. (This is me- 
chanical reading and has its place in the for- 
mal and perfunctory reading of legal docu- 
ments in courts and legislative bodies.) 


(2) Reading is getting thought from a 
printed or written page. (This is silent read- 
ing.) 
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(3) Reading is getting thought from a 
printed or written page and at the same time 
uttering the thought by voice. (This is ex- 
pressive oral reading.) 

A generation ago teachers seldom asked 
questions about the meaning of the read- 
ing lessons; the pupil who could pro- 
nounce words the most rapidly got most 
praise. Speed was the supreme test. This 
plan prevails to-day in the schools of Mex- 
ico. The pupils there have reading con- 
tests in which speed and correct pronun- 
ciation are the only points considered. 
The plan is not wholly bad; it assumes 
that if the child thus masters the mechan- 
ical difficulties, he will afterward read to 
get thought when he has occasion to do so. 

‘To-day in some of our schools the ten- 
dency is to over-do the phase of reading 
embodied in the second definition above. 
Microscopic analysis of the thought and 
the tracing out of all historic allusions 
and figures of speech in detail is not con- 
ducive to the true reading habit. Yet the 
pupil must be challenged with the ques- 
tion What does it mean? sufficiently often 
to make sure that he gets at least a mean- 
ing from what he reads. If the meaning 
he gets is grossly erroneous, correct it: if 
it is fairly adequate for his present need 
let him go on. 


If Not Emphatic, Cut it Out. 

C. W. Bardeen, Editor of the School 
Builetin, uses exceptionally clear and vig- 
orous English. In a recent paper which 
he read on “Characteristics of Good Eng- 
lish,” Mr. Bardeen says: 

The only real teaching I ever got in 
good English came at the end of my col- 
lege course, and occupied less than ten 
minutes. 

I was rehearsing my commencement 
oration to Prof. Mark Bailey. The first 
sentence was: “It is characteristic of the 
great masters of human thought, that 
their works are suggestive.” 

Professor Bailey stopped me. “I don’t 
think you are saying that so as to express 
your meaning,” he said. “Try it again.” 

I repeated it. 

“No, I am sure that is not what you 








yu 








mean,” he said. “Once more.” 

He kept me repeating that sentence 
over and over, until, as I analyzed it word 
by word, it flashed across me that I should 
either emphasize “great” or omit it. I 
omitted it and realized how I had 
strengthened the sentence. It took me ten 
minutes to work out for myself the prin- 
ciple that no adjective not important 
enough to be emphasized should be used ; 
but I learned it, and it has cut out thous- 
ands of adjectives from what I have writ- 
ten since. 


A Remarkable Career. 
Some men were born for great things 
And some were born for small; 
And some—-it is not recorded 
Why they were born at all. 

Here is an account of the career of a 
schoolmaster, once well known in ‘he 
Upper Mississippi Valley, that leaves us 
in doubt concerning which one of the 
three classes noted by Will Carlton in the 
above lines he belongs to. 

Leigh S. J. Hunt was born in Colum- 
bia, Indiana, in 1857, and lived in his na- 
tive village until he was twenty-three 
years of age, attending and afterward 
teaching in the public schools. He then 
moved to Mount Pleasant, Iowa, where he 
taught for two years, after which he be- 
came superintendent of the East Des 
Moines schools, holding that position for 
four years. From East Des Moines he 
went to Ames, where he became president 
of the Iowa Agricultural College. At the 
end of two years, on account of failing 
health, he resigned the presidency and 
went to California, and in 1886 to Seattle, 
Washington. 

Regaining his health, Mr. Hunt turned 
from school work as a permanent employ- 
ment and entered the field of journalism. 
Soon he was in control as editor and man- 
ager of one of the leading daily papers of 
the Pacific Coast, the Post-Intelligencer. 
His financial success in this line led him 
to engage in still larger business enter- 


prises as mining, manufacturing and rail- 
road construction. These ventures pros- 
pered, and for a time he became very 
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wealthy: but reverses came, and in 1895 
he failed and left Seattle about a million 
dollars in debt, But he “carried his nerve 
with him.” Going among the moneyed 
men of the East, Mr. Hunt had no diffi- 
culty in getting them interested in 
schemes to promote business in the Orient 
—trade with Japan, street railway build- 
ing in Shanghai, and mining operations 
in Korea—wild schemes they all seemed 
to cautious men. But he secured from 
the King of Korea a fifty-year lease on 
certain mines which, when worked by 
modern machinery, are proving immense- 
ly valuable. About a year ago he sold a 
part of his interest in this lease to the 
Rothschilds for more than two million 
dollars. 

A few months ago Mr. Hunt returned 
to America and paid up all his old debts 
with interest, a total of $1,300,000, and 
his fortune is estimated as still amounting 
to several millions more. 

While a resident of Seattle, Mr. Hunt 
kept in touch with the high school there 
through a curious system of examinations 
popularly called “Shotguns.” 

Different opinions were held as to the 
value of these examinations. Principal 
Edwin Twitmyer, of the Seattle high 
school, who contributes to the Journal of 
Education an article from which the 
above account of Mr. Hunt’s career is con- 
densed, speaks of them as follows: 

These examinations were known as 
“Shotguns ;” so named because of the wide 
range of information the questions usual- 
ly covered. For a time they were given 
twice or oftener a month and always with- 
out notice. All pupils were required to 
take them. The questions were given 
with rapidity, and so formulated that a 
word or two would answer any of them. 
The splendid prizes offered stimulated the 
pupils to a high degree of interest and 
enthusiasm, especially those who had any 
hope of winning. The majority of pupils, 
however, were interested. 

The prizes were worth striving for, as 
they usually consisted of trips across the 
continent, including visits going and com- 
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ing to some of the most important cities 
and places along the way, or to Alaska, or 
to California. The winner in his travels 
enjoyed the best of accommodations and 
all bills were paid. If the winner or win- 
ners were ladies, they were allowed chap- 
erons, whose expenses were also furnished. 
These prizes were kept up until 1894, 
through the generous prize-giver, Leigh 
S. J. Hunt. 

The shotgun examinations were kept up 
with more or less regularity in the Seattle 
high schoo] until recently, and were only 
discontinued, as some other desirable 
things had to be, on account of conditions. 
These examinations, if properly conduct- 
ed, have their value, awakening an interest 
in general information, and can be given 
with but slight expenditure of time. A 
list is appended that the reader may know 
the character of the questions given: 

(1) When did the Constitution of the 
United States go into effect? 

(2) What is the product of 2/7 and 21; y91/ 

(3) Who is vice-president of the United 
States? 

(4) Who wrote “The Spy’? 

(5) How many counties in this state? 

(6) Who was president at the time of the 
War of 1812? 

(7) Spell believe. 

(8) Who invented telegraphy? 

(9) Spell agreeable. 

(10) How many cubic inches in a gallon? 

(11) Which is farther north, Seattle or 
London? 

(12) How many feet in a fathom? 

(13) Mark “a” in all. 

(14) What is the sum of 1/3 and 1 /5? 

(15) Spell separate. 

(16) Write 73 in Roman. 

(17) In what play is the character Shy- 
lock? 

(18) What is the cube of 5/10? 

(19) How many feet in a mile? 

(20) Who is our minister to England? 

(21) Mark accent in obligatory. 

(22) Which is heavier, a pound of flour or 
a pound of opium? 

(23) Which is the proper word to use, a 
healthy or a healthful climate? 

(24) Who wrote “The Bridge of Sighs”? 

(25) Who is commander-in-chief of the 
United States army? 


Manufacture is the product of hand 
and head; in the case of machine made 
goods the brain work is reduced to the 
minimum—the inventor of the machine 
excepted. When the emotions as well as 
the intellect combine with physical effort 
in doing a piece of work, the result is 
art. 
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Feeding Habits of Birds.—II. 


ADOLPH F. MEYER, MADISON, WIS. 


The flicker or yellow hammer, though 
a species of woodpecker, belies his name 
for he is more commonly seen feeding in 
the ground in meadows and on hillsides 
than on tree trunks. Not infrequently, 
also, we see him over an ant hill, thrusting 
his long curved bill into the ground, draw- 
ing the ants up with his barbed tongue 
and devouring them. He is therefore a 
beneficial bird and deserves our protec- 
tion. 

Anothr bird that feeds on insect pests 
is the yellow-billed cuckoo. This slim 
dove-like bird glides noiselessly through 
the trees, keeping well out of sight, and 
picks caterpillars from the leaves and 
branches. He seems especially fond of 
those commonly known as “tent caterpil- 
lars” and it is not unusual to find these 
nests punctured with numberless holes 
made by the cuckoo’s bill. 

The vireos, among which the red-eyed, 
the warbling, and the yellow-throated are 
most conspicuous, are dwellers in the tree 
tops. Here they patiently glean their in- 
sect food from the under sides of the 
leaves. 

Closely related to the vireos are the 
wood warblers. These might be divided 
on the basis of habit into fly-catching 
warblers, true warblers, and vireo warb- 
lers. We find among the warblers species 
whose habits would place them with the 
fly-catchers, just as we find certain fly- 
catchers that might be classed with the 
shrikes. The kingbird, for example, al- 
though a flycatcher yet possesses the 
strong hooked bill of the shrike. The re- 
semblance is more marked when we con- 
sider the fact that the kingbird occasion- 
ally takes an egg or a nestling in his fare 
and hunts from an exposed position like 
the shrike. So with the warblers. Some, 
like the true flycatchers, capture their 

food on the wing. Others flit among the 
leaves and blossoms and pick off insects 
while perching. Still others, like the 
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vireos, are more leisurely in their move- 
ments and search the under sides of the 
leaves for food. 

The seed eaters, comprising for the 
greater part the finches and sparrows, af- 
ford an interesting contrast with the in- 
sect eaters. We note, first of all, that the 
seed eaters are larger, of a plumper build, 
with shorter wings and strong conical 
bills. Then, too, they are less migratory 
than the insect eaters because their food, 
namely, seeds, is procurable in any local- 
ity almost all the year round. The birds 
of this class play an important part in the 
distribution of seeds. For this they are 
condemned by unscrupulous agricultur- 
ists but a little careful observation proves 
that the seed eaters, also, are the farmer’s 
friends. Raspberries, blackberries, and 
the like are eaten by these birds for the 
substance enveloping the seeds so that the 
seeds themselves are not cracked and pass 
through the birds’ gizzards uninjured. 
Harmful seeds on the contrary, are eaten 
for the embryo itself and hence are de- 
stroyed. The seed eaters, therefore, are 
largely the cause of the hedges of raspber- 
ries and blackberries found along all “Lin- 
coln fences” (for which school children; at 
least, are grateful) but not of the weeds 
found everywhere in the fields. 

Probably no one phase of bird-study 
affords more genuine instruction and un- 
alloyed pleasure than observations in their 
food and feeding habits; nothing is of 
gretaer help in identification. 

Suppose every teacher kept a chart on 
the food of birds and recorded the data 
which the children collect, what a valu- 
able contribution to bird knowledge the 
ageregate of a vear’s observations would 
be! How much more profitable, too, this 
would be than to “study” “How many 
times a crow folds its wings after alight- 
ing.” If teachers would leave the “shop” 
promptly at four o’clock every day and 
would enjoy God’s out-of-doors, much 
healthier work might be done in our 
schools. It is astonishing how little teach- 
ers know about birds, insects, trees and 
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flowers as compared with what the major- 
ity of the children know, whom they try 
to instruct. How many teachers could 
name a common bird for every dry and 
unimportant geographical fact they cram 
into the childrens’ minds? 1 doubt 
whether half of our teachers know even 
twenty-five common birds by other names 
than “bluebirds,” (which includes the 
blue-jay, the bluebird, and the indigo 
bunting) graybirds, (which includes all the 
sparrows) hen hawks, (which name is 
never applied to the right species) and a 
dozen other names of like import. 

We cannot all be Audubons and Bairds 
and Brewers and Ridgeways but we can 
all know the common birds that greet us 
wherever we walk. Though some of us 
may recognize the economical value of our 
songsters we are still far from appreci- 
ating their ethical value, and by this I do 
not refer to arsenic-cured birds sewed on 
bonnets! 


“Tf thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget; 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from 
sleep, 
Go to the woods and to the hills 
No tears dim the Jook that nature wears.” 


Addition Problems For the Little Ones, 

(1) How many fingers have two boys? 

(2) How many thumbs and toes have 
two boys? 

(3) How many feet and ears have one 
boy and one cat? 

(4) How many feet and heads have two 
hens and one dog? 

(5) How many eyes, hands and feet 
have two hens, one horse and two boys? 

(6) How many horns, eyes and feet 
have a cow, a hen and a pig? 

(7) How many tails, ears and horns 
have two cows, two cats and a robin? 

(8) Who can guess this riddle? <A boy 
put one hand on the desk, another he held 
up above his head, and he had three hands 
in his pocket. Those in his pocket had no 
What were they good 


fingers on them. 


for? 








For the Grammar Class. 


If any of these are wrong make them 
right and tell why each change should be 
made: 

1. It looks like him but it is not he. 

2. You do not know whom he saw. 

3. You do not know who he saw. 

4. We begun to work yesterday. 

5. It was we who went yesterday, but 
it was they who returned this morning. 

6. He is the one who they think will 
make the strongest candidate. 

7. You and me 
great suspicion. 

8. That is the man whom they believe 
will receive the appointment. 

9. He that kills a single man 

His neighbors all abhor. 

10. That part of the crowd are in great 
danger.—From 
Y. Gillan. 


1 


they look upon with 


Language Lessons, by 8S. 


Specialists In High School Science. 

After some years spent in attempting 
to carry out the plans of the university I 
have concluded that specialists are not fit 
persons to outline courses of study. They 
do not know their subjects in relation to 
other subjects; they are so close to their 
specialties that they can see nothing else. 
To the specialist there is but one depart- 
ment in the university—his department ; 
but one subject—his subject. The man 
has been sacrified to make the specialist, 
and yet no man is so sure that he should 
speak with authority as is the specialist. 
‘For this reason our high school courses, 
dictated largely by specialists, are a con- 
glomeration of subjects without sequence, 
without reason, and 
without purpose except to make high 
school specialists. 

The procedure 
A specialist who has had no experience 
with pupils of high school grade puts his 
mind to work on the problem for an even- 


relation, without 


is generally as follows: 


ing and evolves a plan; he gets the sup- 
port of some of his fellow-specialists. 
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They “try it on the dog”—the high school 
in this case. It is received with enthusi- 
asm, tested with care, endured with ill- 
concealed contempt, and is discarded with 
alacrity. Then another experiment is 
tried, and so, over and over again till the 
high schools have become the footballs of 
the university, and the rules of the game 
prohibit any but the specialists from doing 
the kicking. It is high time to organize 
an opposition nine and do a little kicking 
on our own account. 

A few years ago we were ordered to take 
up cryptogamic, cross section work in 
botany. Our teachers had to take special 
courses to prepare for this new depart- 
ure. They did so. It wouldn’t work. A 
new specialist comes upon the scene and 
tells us that we were not following the 
right plan, and he makes it even worse. 
His theory is beautiful, “It ought to work, 
it will work,” he says, “if the teachers 
know enough of the subject.” He pre- 
sents a theory, we face a condition. “Send 
the teachers to the university for two 
years to study botany.” It is the easiest 
thing in the world. “All she needs is to 
know plants.” That is all. The teacher 
of botany in the average high school must 
teach three other subjects. She needs 
only eight years more special training and 
then we shall get her at fifty dollars a 
month. Of course this is simple, but what 
are we to do in the meantime? 

The argument used by the specialists 
for cryptogamic botany is that it is prac- 
tical; we learn about smut and rust. This 
argument assumes that the high school 
men are “easier” than they seem to be. 
Some knowledge may be bought for much 
less than it costs when acquired by study; 
Scientists who 
spend their lives in the study of these mat- 
ters give the world the benefit of their in- 
vestigations, and the high school students 
can never compete with them. 

In theory we should begin our study 
with the lowest forms of life and lead up 
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to present conditions; in practice we 
must begin at the other end. By the same 
token we should begin the study of litera- 
ture, with the most ancient specimens, in 
history, with primeval man, in geography, 
with the world in its earliest stages, in 
medicine, with the first attempts to heal, 
and so on through the list; but life is too 
short. 

If man might be sure that his days would en- 

dure, 

As of old for a thousand long years, 
What things might he know, what deeds might 

he do, 

And all without worry or tears. 

In this busy world we want to know 
things as they are. We take advantage of 
the experience of the race; we want to 
learn the things about us, the things of 
the present, Then if we have time we may 
learn their history and development from 
their earliest beginnings. 

High School Principal. 


The Yeung Man’s Fancy. 

The school graduation essay is at our 
doors. Worse than this, the joke of the 
newspaper humorist concerning the school 
graduation essay is already beginning to 
be sounded. 

The burden of the humorist’s complaint 
is that the young men and women in their 
essays attack problems which are beyond 
True. But it is well to attack 
problems which are beyond us. Aim high, 
says the seer. Hitch your wagon to a star, 
says the other seer. The graduating young 
man who writes of the Mystery of Human 
Existence need not be made the subject of 
ridicule, even though he may not entirely 
clear up the mystery. Would the humor- 
ist have him write on Truck Farming as a 
Money-Making Investment ? 
humorist, to your plumber’s-bill pleas- 
antry and your lost-umbrella joke. The 
world is too much with us; getting and 
spending we lay waste our powers. : 

To the thoughtful observer the subject 
chosen by the young man leaving the high 
school or academy seems of much less im- 


them. 
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portance than the way he handles it. If 
he puts his thoughts in good English, and 
delivers them clearly and frankly, let us 
not inquire too closely as to the newness 
or the strict value of the ideas. He stands 
a better chance after he leaves school of 
acquiring ideas of worth than he will of 
picking up a flexible command of his 
mother tongue.—Saturday Evening Post. 


How Many Feathers has a Hen? 

You don’t know? Suppose one of your 
pupils should ask you the question, how 
mortified you would be at your inability 
to answer it. Here is knowledge which 
requires laboratory practice: The only 
way to know is to make an original inves- 
tigation. You will have to catch the hen 
and count the feathers. Perhaps after 
you have experimented a few times you 
will be able to make a record that the 
average hen has about so many. What an 
addition that will be to human knowledge! 
Then, when some inquiring visitor asks 
the children the question they will be able 
to answer it and you will be proud of 
them. 

You say perhaps this is not even good 
nonsense. I noticed in a late number of 
an educational journal a list of things 
which the teacher ought to know. Teach- 
ers should know the natural sources of the 
following foods. Here follows a list of 17 
Various foods are omitted, as 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, swabs, geese, 
cinnamon, vinegar, sweet-oil, cider, fish, 
raisins, arrow-root, sago, milk, skim-milk, 
buttermilk, butter, store-butter, creamery- 
butter, oleomargarine, butterine, cheese, 
American, Edam, Swiss, Dutch,—ginger, 
ginger ale, pop, ete. 

Don’t imagine for a moment that the 
list is complete. These include only a lim- 
ited part of what the teacher must know, 
or die in the attempt. Then follows a list 
of gums from which the writer omits 
chewing gum. Then comes animal prod- 
ucts and mineral products. 


names. 
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From a list of 55 substances and their 
products the writer omits potatoes, corn, 
Indian-corn, popcorn, grass-seed, onions, 
celery, asparagas, milk-weed, cabbage, 
sour kraut, apples, apple-sauce, pears, 
cherries, apricots, currants, parsnips and 
carrots. 

In addition teachers are required to 
know the termini of 19 important rail- 
road lines. The list is far from complete. 
Such roads as the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; the 
Boston & Maine; the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern, and other important lines are 
omitted. If this knowledge is to be valu- 
able, the teacher should make herself 
acquainted with the time tables of each 
road and with the names of the officials. 
The last item is important especially if 
one wants a pass. Another valuable item 
would be the names of the best hotels in 
each city and the price of entertainment. 
G. Stanley Hall once said: “The emblem 


of wisdom was formerly the serpent. 
Would it not be better for the future to 
make it the sausage bag?” But even the 
sausage boy may be stuffed so full as to 


burst.*—H. S. 


Three Kinds of Instructors. 

There are, at least, three classes of in- 
stitute instructors: The inspirational, 
the perspirational and the innovational. 

The first takes up his work on the hip, 
hip, hurrah plan. His chief topic is the 
loftiness of the teachers’ work; what a 
grand and noble and exalted position the 
teacher occupies; what grave responsibili- 
ties rest upon her in her work in making 
noble men and women. Many of the teach- 
ers take this to heart, feel themselves in- 
spired, whatever that may be, occasionally, 


*I notice the stenographer has substituted the 
word boy for bag, as I wrote it. She is wise and 
“builded better than she knew.”’ Let it stand— 
the “‘sausage boy." 
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and while throwing their souls into their 
work, throw their calm judgments to the 
winds. If they don’t get the full measure 
of glory in the hereafter for their efforts, 
it will be because the hereafter is too busy 
with other sinners to give each his full 
and just deserts. 


Then we have the instructor who be- 
lieves it is better to get perspiration out 
of a teacher than nothing, and accordingly 
he sets about to make the teacher do some 
work. I rather admire one of this class, 
and always feel like breathing a prayer 
that he may be strengthened in this heroic 
undertaking. It takes considerable cour- 
age to attempt to make some teachers do 
studious, faithful institute work, and more 
than courage to accomplish the purpose. 

The innovational instructor might be 
said to be senii-inspirationa] and anti- 
perspirational. His plan is to do difficult 
things in the easiest possible way. He is 
brimful of schemes and devices. He has 
a scheme for teaching geography; a new 
way of presenting division of fractions. 
A sure and never-failing process of man- 
ipulating historical dates to fix them thor- 
oughly in the mind. An absolute cure for 
whispering and tardiness, and, in fact, not 
a difficulty ever arose in all his career that 
he could not surmount by a new, ingenious 
scheme. And the best of it is he never has 
the same scheme twice. The ones he used 
last year have been supplanted by a dozen 
newer and better ones. Strange as it may 
appear, he is unusually popular with the 
teachers, and his recitation room will be 
found crowded, while that of his perspir- 
ational friend has hardly a quorum. 


I have said that there are these three 
classes of institute instructors. Strictly 
speaking, I should have said that there are 
these three classes of extremists. There is, 
fortunately, another class of instructors 
embodying a little of each of these traits, 
which combined in proper proportions 
give us men who enthuse and inspire by 
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their faithful and sincere manner of deal- 
ing with educational questions. Men of 
broad and cultured minds, willing and 
helpful hands, professional and dignified 
bearing. Men who have enough of the 
inspirational qualities to inspire teachers 
to desire to do more and better work, 
enough of the perspirational to bring 
them to a full realization of the fact that 
they must apply themselves to diligent, 
studious work to become successful and 
scholarly teachers, and just enough of 
the innovational to make the work inter- 
esting as well as practical.—County Su- 
perintendent C. Smrha, Jr., in Nebraska 
Teacher. 


Curiosities and Quipos 

A little south of the Mersina Railway 
at Seleucia, in Asia-Minor, a river flows 
through a tunnel 20 feet wide and 23 feet 
deep. This tunnel was cut 1,600 years 
ago, and the rock is so hard that the chisel 
marks are still visible. 


Try This in Your Algebra Class. 


A schoolmaster gave three scholars two 
numbers to multiply together; in per- 
forming the operation while adding up 
the partial products as customary, the 
first scholar forgot to carry one; then 
when he attempted to verify his work by 
dividing the product by the smaller num- 
ber, he obtained 971 for a quotient with a 
remainder of 214; the second scholar 
made a mistake in the next figure to the 
left, having forgotten to carry two, and in 
attempting to verify his work, obtained 


965 for a quotient and a remainder of 


198; the third scholar made a mistake in 
the figure still farther to the left, forget- 
ting to carry one, and in attempting to 
verify his work obtained 940 for a quo- 
tient and 48 for a remainder. What were 
the numbers, and in what column did 
each make his mistake? 
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School Bulletin Fable No.51. 
(C. W. BARDEEN.) 

A schoolmaster who seldom brushed his 
clothes, and apparently never brushed his 
hair except with his coat on, was trying to 
explain to a class what the Sahara was. 
“The desert,” he said, “is one vast ex- 
panse of sand in every direction. Wherever 
you look it is sand, sand, sand. You can’t 
tell where it comes from, but it is always 
there, till the eye grows wearied of it. 
Have you ever seen anything like that?” 

“I know! I know!” cried a little girl 
eagerly. 

“What is it?” asked the gratified school- 
master. 

“It is just like the dandruff on your 
coat collar,” said the little girl. 

This fable shows that sharp eyes often 
make tongues unconsciously sharp. 


An Old Fake Revived. 

In its March issue, Midland Schools of 
Des Moines, Ia., published what purported 
to be a copy of a letter written by Cotton 
Mather in 1682, and setting forth a plan 
to capture William Penn, who at that 
time was on his voyage to visit his new 
possessions, and to sell him as a slave for 
the Barbadoes. This article, credited to 
a Pennsylvania paper, is very interesting, 
the only fault being that it is untrue. 
The present librarian of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, where the letter is 
said to have been discovered, declares the 
story “a pure fabrication from beginning 
to end”, and says it has been exposed so 
many times, he wonders anyone can be 
deceived by it. 


Why Not? 

If Bet bedecks herself with gems, bestirs 
herself when bid, 

And feels benumbed when very cold—be- 
wails her lot when chid, 

Why shouldn’t she bedress herself with 
garments, and befeed 

Herself with food, and feel beglad a nice 
book to beread. —Life. 
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A Giant Oak. 

What is undoubtedly the largest oak 
tree in the world has been discovered in 
Western Josephine County in the lower 
end of the Illinois Valley. This big tree 
is much bigger than the much-talked-of 
“giant oak of Germany,” which has re- 
ceived such lavish description from the 
press of the world. 
Oregon oak can be seen by every passenger 


The giant Southern 


making the stage trip between Grant’s 
Pass and the Kerby. The tree stands in an 
open field, and is passed just after emerg- 
ing from the mountains down into the IIli- 
nois Valley. It tapers rapidly for a few 
feet and expands into a number of mam- 
moth forks some sixteen feet from the 
ground. ‘The tree measures thirty feet 
about its massive trunk, at the ground, 
and is twenty-seven feet around at the 
highest point which can be reached by a 
man standing on the ground. From all 
appearances the tree is perfectly sound, 


f 
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and is still thrifty and growing continual- 
ly.—Oregon Teachers’ Monthly. 


Inexorable Logic. 
“Say, pa, does it cost much to feed a lion?” 
Ves.” 

“How much?” 

“Oh, a lot of money.” 

“A wolf would make a good meal for a lion, 
wouldn’t it, pa?” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

“And a fox would be enough for the wolf, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“And a fox could make a meal off a hawk, 
eh, pa?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“And the hawk would be satisfied with a 
sparrow?” 

“Of course.” 

“And a big spider would be a good meal for 
the sparrow, wouldn’t it, pa? — wouldn’t it, 
pa?’ 

“Yes, yes.” 

“And a fly would be enough for the spider?” 

“Sure.” 

“And a drop of molasses would be all the 
fly would want, wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, stop your chatter!” 

“But wouldn’t it, pa?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, pa, couldn’t a man keep a lion more’n 
a year on a pint of molasses?”—Exchange. 


Q 


























The American. 


Are you an American? Not if your mind 

Would deny or begrudge equal rights to man- 
kind! 

For though born in our Land if, forgetting her 
story, 

You lord it o’er others, you’re only a tory— 

Though hailing “Old Glory” you’re merely a 
tory. 


For Freedom’s proud title what price have you 
paid? 

Has your spirit confronted the Hessians of 
trade 

Or their white savage allies for rapine empow- 
ered? 

Who dares not attack them is only a coward. 

With freedom though dowered he is still but a 
coward. 


Have word spinners woven a web that ensnares, 

And ties you up snug as a part ef their wares 

To be bartered for privilege, places or plunder? 

If so, you’re no freeman—you’re simply a blun- 
der. 

For aught you may thunder—your being is a 
blunder. 





| Readings and 
pe ~S) 





| 
i 4 } 
ecitations. | 
G | 
When public weal calls for your effort or vote 
Are there personal ends you must stop to pro- 
mote? 
Tho’ you how] at corruption a little while later 
’Tis due to your kidney, you smooth selfish 
traitor. 
Snug, cynical prater, your true name is—trai- 
tor. 
—M. D., in The Public. 


The Spelling Match. 
They’d all sat down but Bess and me, 
I surely thought I’d win— 
To lose on such an easy word, 
It was a shame and sin! 
We spelled the longest in the book, 
The hardest ones right through, 
“Xylography,” and “pachyderm,” 
And “gneiss,” and “phthisis,” too. 


I spelled “immalleability,” 
*“Pneumonia”—it was fun! 

“Phlebotomy,” and “zoophyte,”’ 
Each long and curious one. 

The teacher gave a right queer smile 
When Bess spelled “aquarelle,” 

And backward, quick, she turned the leaves, 
And then she gave out “spell.” 

















I’m sure I never stopped to think 
About that “double 1,” 

It seemed like such an easy word— 
But one can never tell, 

“§-p-e-l,” I spelled it— 
And how they all did laugh! 

And the teacher said: “I think, my dear, 
Too easy *twas by half. 


Now, Bessie was not proud or mean; 
She said: “No wonder, Jane, 
For we were thinking of big words; 
You'd spell it right, again.” 
I’m glad that it was Bess that won, 
And not those others. Well! 
If I did miss one little word, 
i showed that I could spell. 
—Alice M. Ewell, in St. Nicholas. 


Teddy’s Revenge. 


The school’s in! Ill jest bide in the hall thin, 
Till the tables an’ spellin’s is said, 

An’ me eye at the kay-hole be kapin’, 
Till I see who’s goin’ up to the head 

Says the masther “Exact”; sure that’s aisy, 
I could shpell it in nine ur tin ways— 

Och, they’re missin’! Aw ye shticks! in yer 

blund’rin’ 

Ye’re as like as a handful iv paze. 


Iv’ry wan iv yez shtand to the fut thin. 
“Nixt.” Now in wid the Z, Mike, me pet! 

Aw, Z’s last, an’ he’s left it fur manners! 
Mike, politeness’ll be death to ye yet. 

Now Pat Burns! Och, he’s left out the Z too! 
Ye kin shtale Pat, far better than spell— 

Phat! goin’ head? Aw, bad cess to yer luck Pat 
There’s partial’ty; that’s aisy to tell. 


I'll be aiven wid ye yet; jist mind that Pat, 
Fur me dinner ye hooked out’n its place. 

I'll jist lay fur ye the night, an’ I'll larrup 
The sharp nose off’n yer oogly white face. 

Here’s yer own dinner-pail wid the dint in. 
Vl jest dint t’other side so’s to match— 

Whack—it! off goes the kiver! The contints 
In yon rat-hole I’ll hide wid dispatch. 


Wirra! ’s this the fat feast you’d in shtore, 
Pat? 
Jist a bit iv a crust dhry an’ bare?— 
Ye kin kape’t; sure I’d not be insultin’ 
A respictable rat wid sich fare. 
It’s small wonder ye’re white an’ that thin Pat, 
The crows wouldn’t peck at yer bones— 
Here’s a bit o’ bellony I’m not needin’ 
I'll jis drop’t in yer pail unbeknownst. 


Och! bellony looks scart an’ that lonesome 
I must t’row this big tater ‘longside, . 
An’ this fat hunk o’ bread wid the ‘lasses 
All adrip, I couldn’t kape if I tried. 
Now that’s iv’ry crumb Pat, an’ ye’re welcome, 
Sure, who cares fur dinner? Not I, 
Whin there’s calamus grows in the meadow 
An’ brave saxafrax right ‘fore the eye. 


An’ here’s sivin cints burnin’ me pocket, 
I was hoordin’ fur Foort o’ July, 
They’re jest jinglin’ to follow me dinner— 
It’s in luck ye are, Patsy me b’y. 
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Now it’s on wid the “kiver fur one,” Pat, 
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Aw! yer big eyes’ll shine like a shtar; 


But the bit iv a scrimmage I’d planned Pat, 


We'll postpone till ye’re fatter by far. 


Little Homer’s Slate. 


After dear old grandma died, 
Hunting through the oaken chest 
In the attic, we espied 
What repaid our childish quest; 
*Twas a homely little slate, 
Seemingly of ancient date. 


On its quaint and battered face 
Was the picture of a cart, 

Drawn with all that awkward grace 
Which betokens childish art; 

But what meant this legend; pray, 

“Homer drew this yesterday?” 


Mother recollected then 

What the years were fain to hide— 
She was but a baby when 

Little Homer lived and died; 
Forty years, so mother said, 
Little Homer had been dead. 


This one secret through those years 
Grandma kept from all apart, 
Hallowed by her lonely tears 
And the breaking of her heart; 
While each year they sped away 
Seemed to her but yesterday. 


So the homely little slate 
Grandma’s baby’s fingers pressed, 
To a memory consecrate, 
Lieth in the oaken chest, 
Where, unwilling we should know, 
Grandma put it years ago. 
—Eugene Field. 


Snakes. 


I wouldn’t live in town fer all the gum 

’At I could chew nor popcorn bricks an some 
Red lemonade besides. Why, jest to think! 
If you lived in town you couldn’t drink 
Sweet cider from the fasset when your paw 
Brings home the bar’Ils fer apple butter. Haw! 
I’d rather be a girl ’at cries, “Don’t, please!” 
Than be a boy an not fight bumblebees. 


I know a feller, an he lives in town 

An wears his shoes in summer time, an down 

Here, when he comes, he dassent take ’em off 

Because his maw says he'll ketch whoopin 
cough 

Or stub his toes. He don’t know much, I bet, 

‘Bout tumblebugs ner turtles; worser yet, 

*Bout hornets—fiercest things ’at ever go 

A-lookin fer a feller. Guess I know. 


Besides, he’s ’fraid of snakes. Bet he ain’t seen 
As many as Sam an me. Course I don’t mean 
Big bore constrictors, like the ones you see 
All pictured out in my geographee, 

Ner dragons, with their wings an forked tails 
An redhot teeth an shinin, fiery scales. 

I kinder guess I’d run if I should see 

One scootin down the road there after me. 
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But snakes—jest snakes! 


I ain’t fraid of none 
*Cept rattlesnakes or copperheads or one 
Our hired man says gits in fellers’ boots. 


Jest awful! Boo! A shiver kinder shoots 
Up my backbone to think of that! It takes 
A lot of things to scare me. Common snakes 
Can’t do it; but, of course, you don’t ketch me 
A-lookin for ’em often. No-sir-ee! 

—E. M. Wilson, in Chicago Record. 


A Tragedy. 
All was commotion in Hillock Town, 
The people were hurrying up and down, 
Each with as much as his arms could hold, 
And all were terrified, young and old; 
Empty-handed of all that crowd, 
One little creature wailed aloud: 
“My father and mother are buried,” cried she, 
“Beneath the leaves of the plantain tree; 
My brothers and sisters are dying or dead, 
And no one is left but me!” she said; 
“Those giants are all such horrible folk, 
They ruin our homes, and think it a joke!” 
And the poor little thing ran up and down 
With the hurrying throngs in Hillock Town. 
This is what happened when Reginald Gunn 
Stamped on some ant hills, just for fun. 














Please give a solution of the following prob- 
lems found on pages 390 and 408, Ray’s High- 
er Arithmetic: 

(1) If we saw down through 1/3 of the 
diameter of a round log uniformly thick, what 
portion of the log is cut in two? 

(2) A workman had a squared log twice as 
long as wide or deep; he made out of it a 
water-trough, of sides, ends and bottom each 
3 inches thick, and having 11,772 solid inches; 
what is the capacity of it in gallons? 

Burrell Morgan. 
Hanover, West Virginia. 

(1) The upper portion. 

Remark: We do not have at hand the 
book referred to, but presume that some 
approximate rule may have been given be- 
fore this problem by which an answer near 
enough for practical use could be found; 
but the exact solution requires the use of 
mathematics far beyond arithmetic. 

(2) This one is easily solved by alge- 
bra. It furnishes also a good exercise in 
imaging or visualizing the forms and rela- 
tive shapes of the parts of the trough. 
When these are clearly seen the statement 
is easy. 

First conceive of the two sides as run- 
ning the whole length (out past the ends 
at the corners) and down past the thick- 
ness of the bottom. Each will have an out- 
side face measure of twice the square of 
the (outside) depth of the trough. Let x 
equal this outside measure of depth. Now 
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think of the bottom (inside measure) run- 
ning out under the ends. It is x—6 
inches wide and 2x long. Each end 
(above the bottom and between the sides) 
is x—6 inches with and x—3_ inches 
high. Each of these five pieces is 3 inches 
thick and their combined volume is given 
as 11,772 cu. inches. Hence we have: 


Sides, 4x2 
Bottom, 2x2—12x 
Ends, 2x?—18x+ 36 
8x?—30x+36 — 1772 _ 394 
3 
4x?—15x+18=- 1962 
4x?—15x— 1944 
ax— 1% _ j9444 225 
16 
2x= 48 
x = 24 


Therefore the outside measure of the log is 
24 by 24 by 48 inches, the inside measure of 
the cavity 18 by 21 by 46 inches. 


Capacity ==p!8 by 31 by 46 __ 75.26 gallons. 
231 
Remark: Problems of this kind have no 


proper place in a text-book on arithmetic. 


The following from a thoroughly alert 
and progressive county superintendent is 
one of many evidences which we have seen 
in recent years of a demand for better and 
more sensible work in the institute. 
County superintendents are close to the 
teachers and the schools, and know their 
needs as no one else can know them; con- 
sequently they are in the best position to 
judge intelligently of what the institute 
should do: 


—_———_——, l., June 1, 1902. 
My Dear Mr. Gillan: Can you suggest an 
institute instructor who is all right in the 
sense which I think you would call all right, 
judging from the articles in your journal. 
Now I have no better way to describe what I 
mean than to say that he must be a man who 
would embody the ideas that you advance; for, 
most emphatically, “them’s my sentiments 
too.” 


I want someone who can come for $50 a 
week, and who can do these young people 
some practical good in methods and the gener- 
al mechanics of teaching—who can give them 
something that they can carry away with them 
into their schools. 





Co. Superintendent. 
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A Protest. 


—-———__———-, Wis.; May 31, 1902. 
To THE EpiTor: 

Having read your journal for the past ten 
years,l have learned to know that it is no re- 
specter of persons, however high their official 
position may be, if they deserve criticism. 
Therefore I send you this protest against the 
unscholarly speech so often used by attaches 
of the State Superintendent’s office. Is it too 
much to expect that those who represent the 
State department of education, should use 
clear, chaste English when addressing a body 
of teachers? I do not refer to the loose-jointed, 
rambling English—if by courtesy it may be 
called English—which is habitually employed 
by a certain veteran “educator” whose on- 
slaughts upon the mother tongue have fre- 
quently been noted in your journal, and who 
is still in a certain way connected with the 
official administration of schools in Wisconsin. 
His opportunity to exert a sinister influence is 
now circumscribed within narrow limits, for, 
as an Irishman might say, most of his audi- 
tors cannot hear. Neither is reference had to 
the interesting and not unpleasant foreign ac- 
cent, or patois, used by another member of tlie 
official educational force; it is not particular- 
ly discordant to the ear, and is no discredit to 
the gentleman; to complain of it would be hyp- 
ercritical. 

But what I protest against is the use of not- 
ably unscholarly expressions, gross overstate- 
ments and coarse slang by a high official repre- 
sentative of the public school system. Not 
many weeks ago it was my fortune to attend 
a conference of graded school teachers, presided 
over by a gentleman from the educational de- 
partment at Madison, who at various times 
during the sessions, made use of the following, 
which are verbatim quotations, and which I 
have roughly classified under three heads: 


UNSCIHIOLARLY, 


“Do like the deaf and dumb teacher does.” 

“Teaching one thing together at the same 
time.” 

“Namby-pamby old schoolma’ams.” 

i ae is a process of tearing off by the 
yard.” 

“Dumb children and natural children.” 

“A boy may turn out into a man and be a 
very poor reader.” 

“This is a fact which is true.” 

“The cat’s tail was large and mad and 
angry.” 

“In this box I wish you would write ques- 
tions.” 

“You are sort of namby-pamby.” 

“Like the way I studied geography.” 
“Reading unlocks the key to all other knowl- 
ee.” 
“I don’t know as I can bring it any clearer.” 


DOUBTFUL PEDAGOGY AND OVERSTATEMENTS. 


“F is the sound of the cat frightened at the 
dog.” 
Slates are miserable, dirty old things.” 
“Books in the hands of little children are as 
dangerous as dynamite.” 
“Never use a book in the first grade.” 
“There are hundreds of good third readers.” 
(Referring to ditferent series.) 
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_ “The seventh and eighth grade is no place 
for literature.” 


COARSE AND POINTLESS SLANG, 


“Don’t bite off more than you can expec- 
torate.” (Expectorate, not masticate; after 
several repetitions, changed to chew.) 

“Up against it.” (Frequently used.) 

“So polite 1 didn’t dare get within ten feet 
of him, but he wasn’t in it as a teacher.” 

“Teachers with faces long enough to eat oats 
out of a churn.” 

To use even a slang term on occasion, if it 
be not coarse, and if an idea can thus be put 
with greater effectiveness than otherwise may 
be permissible, and a careful speaker may do. 
this once in a while without loss of dignity; 
but when overdone, and especially by one whose. 
speech in other respects is not above reproach 
and whose official position raises higher ex- 
pectations, the use of slang in a teachers’ meet- 
ing calls for protest. 

A Graded School Teacher. 


Che Bulletin. 


Cornell University has sold the last of its 
lands in Wisconsin—56,000 acres, for $250,000. 
In 1868 Ezra Cornell gave $250,000 to the 
university as an endowment fund and this was 
invested in 500,000 acres of land, at 50 cents 
an acre. The investment realized in all over 
$13,000,000 to the university. 











The attendance at Valparaiso college the 
past year was greater than ever before. Every 
state and territory in the Union has been rep- 
resented. The institution is making many im- 
provements this summer, which will enable it 
to offer much better advantages than ever be- 
fore. The annual enrollment this year exceeds 
4,000 different students. The school well de- 
serves this wonderful prosperity; it is a school 
where work, not wealth, is the standard. The 
fall term opens September 2. 


The corrupt political ring that rules the 
great state of Illinois has again added a link to. 
the chain of infamous acts by which it has 
prostituted important school interests to the 
dirtiest kind of politics. Frank H. Hall has 
been deposed from the superintendency of the 
Institution for the Blind because he was not a 
“Stalwart” in politics. 

About a year ago O. T. Bright, County Su- 
perintendent of Cook County, in an address at 
one of the state normal schools, publicly ex- 
pressed what~every intelligent friend of popu- 
lar education felt in regard to the cowardice of 
the governor in vetoing a most excellent school 
measure at the behest of the hereditary enemies. 
of the public schools. At that time Bright, 
in excoriating this pliant tool of sinister influ- 
ences, among other things said he was rattling 
around in the place once occupied by his father, 
the war governor. Of course the “Stalwarts” 
were irritated, and Bright was marked for 
political slaughter; such frank truth-telling 
was an offense they would not condone; ac- 
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cordingly Supt. Bright was guillotined a few 
weeks ago in the nominating convention, and 
Cook County will lose the services of one of the 
strongest and sanest superintendents to be 
found anywhere. 


Washington University announces that four 
free scholarships in the Undergraduate depart- 
ment will be awarded on competition to young 
-‘men living in Missouri outside St. Louis, on 
the following conditions: Competitors must 
not be less than seventeen years of age nor 
more than twenty-one, nor have been during 
the year 1901-2 enrolled in a college or scien- 
tific school in Missouri, of equal rank with 
those departments in Washington University. 

Competitive examinations will be held on 
Monday and Tuesday, September 15 and ‘16, 
either in the university or at various centers 
throughout the state. 


At Northwestern University sixteen students 
rolled a fellow student in the mud and were 
arrested. At the University of Vermont two 
sophomores are held under suspicion of having 
murdered a freshman by drowning him. At 
Wisconsin University a freshman was ducked 
in the lake twice, his persecutors were follow- 
ing him for a third time when he turned on 
them with a revolver and shot one of them. 
These are a few of the cases of college rowdy- 
ism that happened within ten days. As a 
preparatory training for college, a boy should 
be taught to shoot straight, then furnished 
with a good gun and instructed to shoot quick. 
This would put an end to hazing. 


Joseph Weber, a veteran teacher and principal 
in Milwaukee, who held his last position as 
principal in that city for twenty-three years 
continuously on a salary of $1,800 a year, has 
just been retired on a pension of $900 a year. 
This is very encouraging as showing in a sub- 
stantial way the gratitude and respect which 
is entertained toward a faithful public servant. 

P. S.—Mr. Weber was not a public school 
teacher, nor was he a school teacher; he taught 
a select number of subordinates how to broil 
steak, brew coffee and manipulate condiments 
so as to tickle the palate; he was the principal 
chef at the Plankinton hotel. Milwaukee school 
principals get from. $1,300, to $1,700 a year, 
and no pension. 

Moral—Young men who want to be secure of 
a living in old age will promote that end less 
surely by teaching than by making hash. 


You can attend the teachers’ institute this 
year and earn some money at the same time. 
We want a first-class agent for our publica- 
tions in every county, and will pay a liberal 
commission. We publish The Western Teacher, 
American Journal of Education, and a series 
of Teachers Aids. 

In addition to the above, we have the sole 
agency for the Little Chronicle in Iowa, Wis- 
consin and North Dakota, and for the: Path- 
finder in Wisconsin and Illinois. You can easily 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
age promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysical labor. Insist on 

ving 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genuine package. 











sell a current events paper with either The 
Teacher or Journal. For full particulars write 
us at once, addressing the Milwaukee office. 





A new arithmetic by Supt. Siefert of Milwau- 
kee will soon be published by D. C. Heath & Co. 


The Passing of the Old Free West in the 
Century for May should be read by every teach- 
er of history. 


Put these two books into your school library: 
Riffle Creek Papers, and A Summer of Satur- 
days. 65 cents each. 





Send for free sample of our report card, for 
common school or high school. Our song book 
is unexcelled; for a sample copy send five two- 
cent stamps. 


Of the thirty most popular books for the 
month of March in the World’s Work report 
from the booksellers and librarians of the 
eighteeh largest cities in the United States, 
twelve per cent. are published by The Macmil- 
lan Company; and the same percentage for the 
same publishers was shown in the report from 
the librarians of New York State for the past 
year. 
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The series of papers now running in the Cos- 
mopolitan entitled Captains of Industry is at- 
tracting wide attention and is a very readable 
account of about sixty of the men now fore- 
most in the industrial world. 


Second Thoughts on the Treatment of An- 
archy in the Atlantic Monthly for May and 
The Newspaper Industry in the June number 
are two of the strongest articles.on current 
tendencies and forces of a political nature that 
have appeared in magazine literature this year. 
The titles indicate the subjects discussed. 


Those who have read the articles published 
in this journal the past three months appre- 
ciate the fact that the writer, Mr. Meyer, is an 
expert in bird lore. Students of this branch of 
nature study will find his Field Key the best 
ten cents’ worth of help they can find any- 
where. See advertisement on another page. 


Lessons in Mathematical Geography by S. Y. 
Gillan, Milwaukee, is-a unique presentation of 
this interesting subject. The work in Mathe- 
matical geograghy as outlined for Illinois, Wis- 
consin and many of the schools of Iowa and Mis- 
souri follows the plan of the book. One superin- 
tendent ordered 300 copies for use in his eighth 
grade. Price 10 cents, or $1.00 a dozen. 


Little Stories for Little People, by Annie 
Willis McCullough. American Book Company, 
Cincinnati and Chicago, is the latest addition 
to the well-known and widely-used series of 
Felectic School Readings; it comprises a care- 
fully-graded selection..of short and attractive 
stories, many of them arranged in groups to 
retain the child’s interest in the characters. 
The vocabulary is confined mainly to that found 
in the five leading First Readers, and the new 
nouns and verbs introdueed in each lesson are 
closely related to those of the story preceding. 
The book is profusely illustrated, and will be 
welcomed by primary teachers, 


The new edition of THe WersSTERN TEACHER 
Sone Book contains the music except to those 
selections that are so familiar as to make ‘the 
notes unnecessary. We are confident that this 
improvement will add greatly to the popular- 
ity. of this already popular book. The price re- 
mains the same, ten cents a copy, or one dollar 
a dozen. For special rates for first introduc- 
tion write to S, Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee. 


Miss Jane Addam’s book on the work of uni- 
versity settlements, Democracy and Social 
Ethics, the Macmillan Company, has very 
promptly run into its second edition. There is 
hardly a town of any importance containing 
districts of poor people which does not contain 
several groups of men and women battling with 
the difficulties which beset our more helpless 
classes. Among these workers Miss Addam’s 
book has found prompt reading. She is easily 
the leader in this movement. 


WANTED Situation. by an experienced, 


examined gentleman teacher. 
Modern Languages and Music. 
JOHN WEBER, 
455 West 16th St., Chicago. 
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For many years the Western colleges have 
been singing their college songs unnoticed. H. 
G. Lozier and R. W. Tully have compiled these 
songs into a book which is published by Hinds 
& Noble. Many of the old favorites are in- 
cluded, and the editors have succeeded in giv- 
ing Western college men and women, a collec- 
tion which, through its familiar melodies, will 
link in spirit alumni who may be far apart 
both in.time and space. Price $1.25. 


Tracing and Sketching Lessons in Geography 
grows in popularity with teachers of this 
branch. It is rich in suggestion of method 
and devices, and furnishes a great abundance 
of interesting and valuable supplementary mat- 
ter with which to enrich and enliven the text- 
book lessons. A new edition has been issued, 
which brings the references to population up 
to the latest census. Price 40 cents. Address 
this office. 


The second volumne in the series of “Can- 
terbury Classics” is “Rab and His Friends, and 
Other Dog Stories,” by Dr. John Brown, who 
loved dogs, and knew dogs, and was able to 
write of them as no other man in English lit- 
erature had been able to do. This edition is 
edited by Mr. French, Principal of the Hyde 
Park high school, Chicago, and is_ profusely 
illustrated by MacDonall. It tells just what 
a boy would like to know about Rab and the 
other dogs, and about the man who wrote their 
fascinating biographies. Rand, McNally & Co., 
introduction price 25 cents. 








SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books 
representing the latest and highest achievements 
of educational authorship, and embodying the 
best mechanical and artistic skill, invite exam- 
ination of their publications. .In their Spring 
Bulletin and Catalogues (copies upon request) 
they list such standard series as: 


Stepping Stones to Literature 

The Rational Method in Reading 

The World and Its People Series 

The Normal Music Course 

The Modern Music Series 

The Silver Series of Language Books 




















The Normal Course in Number 

The Health Series of School Physiologies 

The Normal Review System of Writing 

The Silver Series of Classics 

The Silver Series of Modern Language 
Text-Books 


Correspondence from Teachers and School Officers 
is cordially invited. 

















SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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Mayne’s 


series of 
completed by the addition of a graded school 


school records has been 




















register, consisting of a record for each grade 
cr department, with binding covers in which 
all the records are preserved. Full descrip- 
tion will be sent on application to the Wiscon- 
sin School Supply Company, Milwaukee. See 
advertisement on another page. These records 
together with Mayne’s High School Records 
are pre-eminent among record blanks for their 
simplicity and completeness. 






























































Dr. Azel Ames, in the June St. Nicholas con- 
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found in first readers in common use, 
words are woven into new stories, 
ing the necessary repetition for eye-training 
while holding the child’s interest. This book 
has proved highly satisfactory in the schools 
of Milwaukee. Correspondence with principals. 
and others looking for fresh, up-to-date supple- 
mentary reading “for first grades is solicited. 
The price of the book, 15 cents, or $12.50 a 
hundred copies, puts it easily within the reach 
of all schools. Address S. Y. Gillan & Co., 
Milwaukee. 


but the 
thus secur- 









tributes a valuable and highly interesting ar- 
ticle on the “Pilgrim” that is just the “kind 
of matter that classes in United States history 
ought to have for supp lementary reading. The 
fact that the Mayflower was in command of a 
pirate, and how this circumstance affected the 
course of subsequent history, is clearly set 
forth. It may surprise some readers whose 
conception of the famous 102 “pilgrims” is de- 
rived from descriptions and pictures based on 
poetic imagination, to learn that some of them 
were slaves, euphemistically known as “serv- 
ants.” 










SUPERINTENDENTS 
and TEACHERS 


Can provide for the unproductive period— 
sure te come—in no better, safer, or more 
profitable manner than by securing a 

articipating policy on one of the many 
adowment or Bond forms issued by the 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


The Union Central Life leads all Amer- 





















Old Friends in New Dresses, a supplemen- 
tary first reader, is made up of the words 


CLASS PINS =! eee ene 


letters with ‘ol, ‘o8, 'o8, partner re 

one ortwocolors, sterling silver, asc. 

each; §2.50a doz. Silver plated, 10c. 

each; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 

pins or ba made forany class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address L. Bastian Bros. Reekester, N.Y. 





ican Life Companies, not in SIZE, but in 
BEST RESULTS to the policy holder, 


The rate of interest earned in 1900 
on actual invested assets 






6.64% 
Average of all other Co’s 4.69% 


Nearly 80% of assets of Union Central 
are in first mortgage securities. 


For convincing proof of Union Central 
superiority, address, 


J, 6. ALBRIGHT, State Manager, 
531-32-33 Wells Bidg., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 





The Indiana Kindergarten 
and Primary Training School 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Special Course for Primary Teachers from May 15 to 
June 15. For particulars, address 
103 Coe Street. MRS. ELIZA A. BLAKER, Supt. 















THE 










a rei Tie 
B.F. CLARK 


378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 


QUICK RETURNS 


free. Address, C 








Marinos Vineyord Summer insitale, °°" Se, FY 


500 Students, 40 Instructors. 25th year. Begins July 
8 Out in the Atha Ocean. Send for 64-page Cir- 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


During July, August and September we fill more positions than at any 
other time of the year. Many good positions come to us and must be 
filled promptly. It is the season for quick returns. 80 page Year Book 
. J. Albert, Manager, 

T 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building. Chicago. 
i jon with THe W T , and h 
THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY {% meneccs Ot ities for placing teachers in geod positions in Wis. 


lacing teachers in good positions in Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and the Dakotas. Address, S. Y¥. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Cedar Falls, Iowa, or Park 
River, North Dakota. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE Minneapolis; Boston, Mass.; Washington, D C.; Spokane, Wash., 


Fran 1.; } . ¥.; Denver, Colo.; Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles, Cal. 
_ eS "aoe to aa of these addresses for Agency Manual FREE. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Filled the best vacancies in the Pacific Northwest last year. Operates in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana. Fills all classes of positions. Has been unable to fill the demand _ past 
few months. For 1902 manual and registgation blank address, 


b W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 8774 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


























203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill 414 Century Bldg., 










ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WE FURNISH 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES AND 
PRIMARY SCHOOL AI0S. 
Send for complete Catalog of Books and THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY, 


Material. 


Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradley Co. 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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LAKESIDE CLASSICS No. 45. 


EVANGELINE, BY LONGFELLOW, PRICE 10 CENTS. 





64 pages, portrait, introduction, sketch of American literature. biograph- 
ical sketch of Longfellow with chronological list of leading poems, historical 
introduction upon Acadia. The poem is complete, annotated with such notes 
as seem necessary to aid the scholars in understanding the text. The poem is 
followed by several pages of questions and suggestions for the study of the 
poem, with subjects for composition work, suggested readings from Longfellow’s 
poems. and a topical outline of Evangeline. Also several Biblical allusions 
with reference to line numbers. and a series of questions upon the entire poem. 
The volume is uniform in size with other numbers in our Lakeside Classics. 
and copies will be furnished upon application. 

For terms for introduction. and list of our publications, address the 
publishers— 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 


378-888 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, LLL. 
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Do you furnish the youngest pupils with seat 
work to keep them profitably busy? Many 
kindergarten exercises are suitablefor primary 
pupils and can be profitably used even in coun- 
try schools. ‘‘ Folding squares”’ are a whole- 
some source of delight to the little ones, and a 
skilful teacher can use them so that they have 
a great educational] value in teaching form, 
color, drawing and manual dexterity. 

We keep folding squares in stock and will 
send them, postage paid, to any address ina 
package of 300 squares, assorted colors, for 25 
cents. They are cut + inches square and each 
package has a pleasing variety of colors and 
tints. 





THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE TO ENROLL 
Enjoys the confidence of teachers and employ- , for accidental vacancies, and to get in line 
ers because it confines itselftoa LEGITIMATE | f, A 
BUSINESS on CONSERVATIVE LINES. We | _——— are Ds a 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. : circular giving pa acu #%, ANS CE- 
ceptionally strong testimonials, address 


Address, HENRY SABIN, The Western Teachers’ Agency, 
Manhattan Bidg., DES MOINES, IA. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Some Good Books for Teachers 


No.1. TRACING AND SKETCHING LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, by S. Y- 
Gillan. Asa hand-book for the teacher’s guidance, and a source 
from which to get supplementary matter with which to enliven 
and enrich the work in this bratich, the book fills a place not 
occupied by any other. Price, in Paper, 40 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 
. 3. LANGUAGE LESSONS.—A storehouse of supplementary matter 
for teachers of all grades. Price, 30 cents. 


.4. READINGS AND RECITATIONS.—Selected from this department in 
the Western Teacher. Price, 20 cents. 


.5. ARITHMETIC IN THE COMMON SCHOOL, by S. Y. Gillan. Contains 
helpful special methods and devices for the teaching of partic- 
ular subjects and for teachers in all grades. Price, 40 cents. 


.6. CURIOSITIES FOR THE SCHOOLROOM.—A collection of well 
chosen exercises to stimulate interest and investigation on the 
part of pupils. Price, 10 cts. 


. 7. DRILL TABLES AND PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC for Mental Train- 
ing, by W. C. Hewitt and S. Y. Gillan, is a unique series of lessons 
differing widely from the so-called mental arithmetic. Price 10 
cents, $1.00 a dozen. 


.8. RIFFLE CREEK PAPERS AND LITTLE SERMONS, by S. Y. Gillan, 
present in apractical way some of the basic facts of pedagogy. 
The development of each subject proceeds on the assumption that 
plain language and practical illustrations are the best medium for 
imparting educational doctrine. Paper, 40 cts., Cloth, 65 cts. 
.9. (Special) ATLAS OF TWO WARS. A collection of up-to-date 
maps of the Philippines and the Transvaal, also of Cuba, Porto 
Rico and Hawaii, and a correct map showing Sererhanne growth 
of the United States. Price 25 cents. 

0.10. GRAINS OF WHEAT WITHOUT THE CHAFF, lide by S. 
Gillan. Arichcollection of pedagogical articles written in a ae 
ing style. Price 20 cents. 
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.12. MUSIC STUDENTS’ GUIDE, by Mrs. H. R. Reynolds, Super- 
pervisor of Music, Des Moines, Iowa. Price, 25 cents. 


. 13. SUPPLEMENTARY LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, compiled by S. Y. 
Gillan, is just what its name indicates. Price, 20 cents. 

No. 14. PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. Edited by S. Y. 
Gillan. Price, 40 cents. 
.15. HANDY ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 400 pages. Accurate maps 
and descriptive matter. Census of 1900. 40 cents. 

No. 16. WESTERN TEACHER SONG BOOK.—Price, 10 cents; $1 a doz. 

No. 17. A SUMMER OF SATURDAYS, by C.W:Smith. This story isrichin 
boy study and naturestudy. Price 40 cents, (paper), G5cents (cloth). 


Wecanaot send any ofthese numbers as free sample copies, but will refund the money for any 
one that is returned as wosatisfactory within a week after ite receipt by the purchaser 


Ss. Y. Gl LLAN & Co., 141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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IOWA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


4 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
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2017 students enrolled last year, representing every county in lowa. 


Faculty. Much specialization possible. 
every term. 
Write for catalog of information, to 


50 Members of the 


Almost every kind of work in every subject obtainable 


HOMER H. SEERLEY, President. 





lf you wish to join a party that will 
visit New York. Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Pittsburg and Cincin- 
nati at the Christmas Holidays. write at 
once to 


J.M. TURNER, Burlington, Wis. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY ; 


(ST. LOUIS-LOUISVILLE LINES.) 


DIRECT TO THE 


LAND OF THE SKY.” 
ASHEVILLE, N. G. 


And the BEAUTIFUL 
“SAPPHIRE COUN 


The Short Line between 
St. Louis and Louisville. 


“Tow 7} 


TRY.” 


Full particulars at the City Ticket Office. 


4 
4 
4 
} 
07 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. , 
} 
ad 


—~ + 
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B. SPENCER. GEO. B. ALLEN. 
General Manager. Asst.Gen’'l Pass. Ag't. 
Cc. B. BAIRD, Dist. Pass. Ag’t. 
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TICKETS TO 


New York and Boston 


VIA 
GIVE TEN DAYS 


STOP OVER AT 


BU FFA LO 
Pan-American Exposition. 


4 
LOOK AT:THE SUHEDULE 
Ly. St. Louis 8: 12:00noon 8:06 p. m. 
2: 6:18 a.m. 7:30 p. m. 
) p 6:00 p.m. 8:00 a, m. 
Ar. Boston = 4:55 p. m. 9:00 p.m. 10:34 a. m. 
Through Coaches, Dining Cars, Sleepers 
and Library Cafe Cars from St. Louis. 
For Guides, Maps, Rates, Sleeping Car and 
Railroad Tickets, call at 
{ 
4 


Big Four Ticket Office, 
Broadway and Chestnut, 


* Or address C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., 


St. Louis. 


Ar. Buffalo 
Ar. New York 2:55 
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IV ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Schovolthe Entire Year, Students May Enter atany Time and Select Their Own Studies, 
NORTHERN INDIANANORMAL SCHOOL AND BUSINESS INSTITUTE, VALPARAISO, IND. 


THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED NORMAL SCHOOL 


—IN THE UNITED STATES— 

PEPARTMENTS—Preparatory, Teachers (including Kindergarten Work, Teachers’ Training Class and 
Pedagogy), Collegiate (including Scientific, Classic and Select Courses), Special Science, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Pharmacy, Commercial, Music, Fine Art, Phonography and Typewriting, Telegraphic and Review. 
Each department is a school within itself. yet all, with the exception of private lessons in Music, are 
INCLUDED IN ONE TUITION. 

SPECIALISTS AS INSTRUCTORS ARE PROVIDED FOR EACH DEPARTMENT. 
Though the attendance is large, vet the classes are sectioned so as to contain. on an average, not to 
exceed 50 students. 

The Commercial Vepartmwent in connection with the school is everywhere acknowledged to be the most 
complete Commercial College in the land. It is supplied with the most extensive offices ever attempted 
by any Business School. 

No other Institution of Learning offers for One Tuition, anything like as many subjects from 

which to select. 


The best evidence that the work is satisfactory is the constantly increasing demand for those trained here. 
EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY OTHER PLACE, 
“Tuition, $10.00 per term. Board and Furnished Room $1.50 fo $1.90 per week. Catalogue mailed free 


Address H. B. BROWN, Principal. 





MONTHLY REPORT CARD. This is a fac simile of the face 


of our new Report Card, some- 
0 what diminished in size. On the 
back are blanks for parent’s sig- 
TEACHER nature. 
It is only fair that the parent 
Nee should know each month how 
eading in ee eos ee ee e+ - . - . 

tasting 5 i ae e the child stands in hisclasses and 
Writing what his general attitude toward 
the schoolis. The word of com- 
mendation or admonition which 

Physiology. ras svcht se piel tasdccanashiamen]) Hab : 
Sietery ‘ es (aa he is thus enabled to speak at an 
Civil Government. ... Ras Wee ida Mcakeel ook nese opportune time is often of the 
senate ani Sal ~~ highest advantage to the child. 

Composition as sieectitkae Uietextludkss i: 

The report card properly used is 
a wholesome incentive to the 

Leportment eo Nin Wrage ney. ence = 
Times Tardy ......... .... . 3, oe ee pupil, and becomes a thread of 
Half-Days Absent. interest and influence between. 
"Bach column is for a month's record. the home and the school. It is 
To the Parent or Guardian. — enough to say that if there 
Please examine this Report and sign it in the proper is not a genuine interest these 


apace on the back of the card. The deportment is r _ % - ; ‘ 
marked in numbers according to the general behavior; artificial stimuli will avail but 


100 indicates the highest degree of excellence; 95 very : = 

good: 90 to 95 good; 80 to 90 medium ; 70 to 80 poor; little; yet as a practical force 

less than 70 very poor. The same scale is used for the - 

various studies. they avail much. It ought not 
to be necessary? Perhaps not; 

but this is America, not Utopia, and people in this country are very busy, en- 

grossed with the cares of making a living. The monthly report directs atten-. 

tion which would not otherwise be bestowed on the child’s school work. 

PRICE 20 CENTS A DOZEN OR 1 CENT EACH IN LOTS OF 25 OR MORE. 

100 FOR 60 CENTS. 


FOR SALE BY 


S. Y. CILLAN & CO., 





141 Wisconsin Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EDUCA TION MAPS Classical, Historical, Political, Physical, 
# and Special. 
kK. G. Boone, Supt. Schoo!s, Cincinnati, Editor. on : 
: : Terrestrial and 
Records the carefully prepared utterances of many GLOBES, Celestial 
of the ablest educators. ead ss Tt" * 
The oldest high-class educational monthly maga- BOOKS Sites Sok lp at ah a ak a 
zine. Up to date. It should be within reach of every =» Bupppmentars 
teacher. Librarians should include Epucation in PAPERS All Sizes and 
their lists. Commended by highest educational au- a» Rulings. 
thorities. $5 a year; 55 cents acopy; sample copy, I2c. EDUCATIONAL SPECIALTIES 
SPLENDID MAGAZINE OFFERS, 


For 84.00—Education (new), Review of Reviews 
(agar uecess: Female price $00 J.LLHAMMETT COMPANY 
For .00—Education (new), Review of Reviews » 9 ili s : 
(new), North Am. Review (new, and Success, regu- 116 to 120 Summer Str eet, Boston, Mass. 
lar price $11.50. : , + , 
For $3.85—Education (new). Popular Educator, New York Office, 70 Fifth Ave. 
New Eng. Journal of Education; regular price $6 50. 


Renewals tu Education, 40 cents additional. Ny ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY, 








Renewals to Review of Reviews, $1.00 additional. STUCKSTEDE & BRO 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, Church Bells, Peals and Chimes, 


ii of best quality Copper and Tin 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 2836 and 2838 S. 3d Street, PRT. LOUIS, MO, 


WREVEELVBRCRVRRVRERRRBRVRE 
“THEONLY WAY.” 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICACO. 
Z| PERFECT TRAINS, Z} 


MORNING, NOON, NIGHT AND MIDNIGHT, 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR.—————ay 


The equipment of these trains is matchless in every detail. Free Chair Cars; Pullman 
Compartment and Standard Sleepers; Café Dinning Cars; Parlor Cars with Obser- 
vation Platforms. 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAT. 


Write for time-tables, rates, etc., to D. BOWES, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


WVBR BBR BE BRIS WRI 


Micon | WESTWARD HO! 


Route On every day in the year and on 
every through train of the day there 

is travel to the Far West and Northwest. 
The Burlington’s main lines to Colorado and Mon- 
tana form a conspicuous part of the through routes. 


They are the main traveled roads in the West. 

TWO DAILY TRAINS FOR DENVER AND 
THE WEST. 

“THE BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PACIFIC 
EXPRESS’—FOR THE NORTHWEST. 


Folders ‘‘with the large map,” tickets, descriptive matter, etc., at City Ticket Office, 5. W. Cor. Broad- 
way and Olive St.. or of Gen'l Pass. Agent. 694 Pine St.. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bl 
MEXICO un. 
CALIFORNIA 


Best reached via the 


IRON 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE. 


Elegant Service. Excursion 
Tickets at Low Rates. 
Forfurther information, write 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 

Gen’l Pass’r and Tkt. Agt., St. Louis, 











DIXIE FLYER 


LLINOIS 


CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 


OPERATES ALL YEAR ROUND 


PULLMAN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS ano 
NASHVILLE, 
CHATTANOOCA. 
ATLANTA and 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Fast Trains. Fine Equipment. 


A.H. HANSON,G.P.A., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Cc, C, McCARTY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
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‘THE MOBILE & 
‘OHIO R. R. 


The safe and Comfortable Route 
for Citronelle and other Southern 
Winter and Summer Resorts. 
Two finely equipped, wide vestibuled, Pintsch 
lighted trains, carrying through Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars, daily in each direction bet ween 


ST. LOUIS 
and MOBILE 


making close connection with lines from the 
North, East and West. Cuba and the WEST 


eae THE NEW 
“FLORIDA AND ST. LOUIS LIMITED.” 


Sleeping Car Line daily 
between 
Louis, Montgomery and 
niece oy Florida. 


For further information apply to 
F. L. HARRIS, General Agent 
C. RUDOLPH, D., P. A.. 
05 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
C. M. SHEPARD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
. T. POE, Gen. Traffic Mgr., Mobile, Ala 
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Effective March 10th, 1901, 
the 





se 


Announces the Opening of its 
& Red River Division 


Py es 
Denison and Sherman, 
Texas. *» 


Through Train Service will shortly 
be established from St. Louis and Kansas 
City over the &% &% wt 


Shortest Line to Texas: 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SRISRERIBEIBR BREE RBEBRBR BRIG 
...NEW TEXT-BOOKS IN ENCLISH 


HARVEY'S NEW LANGUAGE COU RKRSEK—Revised 

New Language Lessons 

New English Grammar 
LYTE’S ENGLISH SERIES. 

Elementary English for Primary and Lower Grades......... : 

Elements of Grammar and Composition for Upper Grades 

Advanced Grammar and Composition forAdvancedClasses 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH SERIES 

First Book in English 

Introductory Lessons i in English Grammar 

Advanced Lessons in English Grammiar..............+. ‘ 
METCALFEF’S LANGUAGE SERIES, 

Elementary English 

English Grammar tor Common Schools.............ccceeceeee eres 
ADVANCED ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Powell & Connolly's Rational Grammar of the English 

Language. For Grammar Schools.. ase 
Baskervill & Sewell’s E nglish Grammar for Higher Cle isses a 





Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English 
Butler's School English 

Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in E nelish 
Kimball's Structure of the E nglish Sentence.... 
Swinton's School Composition 


Books postpaid at above Prices. Catalogues free on request: 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORE, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
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ree 
|rme WABASH 


Has its own rails and is Eee 
the shortest line from ys ae 


Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago” 


To BUFFALO 742 FALLS 


Stop-overs given at both poifits - 
on ail tickets. ie 
Only line from St. Louis, via Niagara Falls. 
It crosses Detroit River, one of the most beautiful 
rivers of America. 
For Descriptive Matter, Rates, ete., call on nearest 
bash Ticket Agent, or address 
C. S. CRANE, Gen'l Passenger and Ticket Agent, ST. LOIS, en 
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The» Four Great Americans” Series 





For School and Home | Biographical Stories of 


"A Series of Reading 


hooks that pee ner. | Great Americans 


ism. Patriotism, Genius 


and Virtue upon a Bio For Young American Readers 
vacupiomanaal Edited by JAMES BALDWIN, Ph, D. 

















These Lite Stories lay the foundation for the study of Biography and History: they stimulate a 
desire for further Historical Reading; they cultivate a taste for the Best Literature: and by in 
spiring examples they teach Patriotism. 


EIGHT VOLUMES AND TWENTY-FIVE BOOKLETS ALREADY PUBLISHED 
OTHERs IN PRESS. SEND FOR LIST 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D.C 
Lhave great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of a copy of (reat American Educators with 
Chapters ou Americin Kducution, (one of the Great American Series), A. E. Winship, Litt. D 
Lam very glad to see this excellent book brought out by you. and hope that every teacher will 
get a copy and read it Very respectfully, 
W. T. HARRIS. Commissioner 


Correspondence regarding this unique and truly American Series of Reading Books for American 
Schools «and Homes, cordially invited. Liberal Terms. Address 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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ADVERTISE MENTS. 


SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION 


Is a magazine devoted to the interests of 
practical education in school and home. 
Tt is of value to superintendents and 
teachers and to all interested in the edu- 
eation of their children andin their pro- 
gress through the schools. As the Public 
School Journal it has been known for 
years as an educational magazine of high 
standing. It continues the work of the 
past, and intends to take the same high 
place in its new field, in which it is the 
pioneer. >EO. P. BROWN is the editor. 
$1.25 a year, ten numbers. 
Send for free sample and offer to new 
subscribers. 


McCORMICK’S SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 


Is the latest addition to our list of teach- 
ers’ books, and sustains its reputation 
for freshness and merit. Fifty cents in 
cloth. 
Send for descriptive catalogue of the 
McMurry Series of Books on Method, 


SONGS OF THE TREETOP AND 
MEADOW, 


A little book of poems for primary grades, 
is a worthy addition to our list of chil- 
dren’s books and material for primary 
and intermediate grades. 40 cents. 
Descriptive catalogue of the entire list on 
application. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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ELEMENTS o- .. 
PEDAGOGICS. 


By J. N. PATRICK, 














In use in more than fifty High Schools 
in Wisconsin, 





A few specimen opinions: 


A. A. THOMSON, State Inspector of Schools, 
Madison, Wis.: 

“It is the best work in the line of practical Peda- 
gogy for the country school teacher that Ihave yet 
seen. I shall useitin my summer school.” 

L. D. HARVEY, State Supt, Wisconsin: 

‘‘Patrick’s Elements of Pedagogics discusses prac- 
tical questions in a practical way. I know of ne 
better book for those who are beginnIng the study 
of pedagogy.”’ 

Supt. J, M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo,: 

**Elements of Pedagogics, is one of the most 
pointed and inspiring books I ever read. Thereis 
not a padded sentence in it. Every one interested 
{n education shouldreadit. No progressive teacher 
can read the book without wanting more.’’ 


Per dozen, $6.50. 


Address, S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 


141 WISCONSIN 8T.,, MILWAUKEE, WIB8. 


Single Copies, 65 cents. 
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The Children’s Poet 


ALICE LEWIS RICHARDS 


The Author of “SMILES” and ‘‘WINKS” the most 
delightful books of recitations ever 
published for children. 


EARLY seven years were spent by the author 
in composing and preparing’’SMILES” and 
“WINKS” for publication. None of the 
poems in them have ever appeared before. 

t They are NEW books with NEW contents. 
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“ @ MILES” is a book written especially 
for girls, with RECITATIONS appro- 
priate for school, church and holiday 

occasions where RECITATIONS arein demand. 


. INKS” is a companion 
“SMILES,” and is calculated to be 


book to 


just what Johnny wants from the 
time he starts to school until he has reached 
the seventh or eighth grades. 


{ 
“SMILES” and “WINKS” both con- 
tain many recitations appropriate for either 
a girl or boy to recite, and should always 
be found side by side. 
They are handsomely bound in cloth 
7x5 inches, nearly 160 pages, contain 66 
poems each. 


Price 50 Cts. Postpaid. 


(Do not send stamps.) 


If your book dealer cannot furnish you 
address the author, 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, O 


Every lover of good poetry should read 
these popular books of recitations by 


‘“‘The Children’s Poet.’’ 


adil 


ALICE LEWIS RICHARDS, | 
4 
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Mention The Western Teacher. 
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VI ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Schoolthe Entire Year, Students May Enter at any Time and Select Their Own Studies, 
NORTHERN INDIANANORMAL SCHOOL AND BUSINESS INSTITUTE, VALPARAISO, IND 


THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED NORMAL SCHOOL 


—-IN THE UNITED STATES— 


DEPARTMENTS—Preparatory, Teachers (including Kindergarten Work, Teachers’ Training Class and 
Pedagogv), Collegiate (including Scientific, Classic and Select Courses), Special Science, Civil Engineer. 
ing, Pharmacy, Commercial, Music, Fine Art, Phonography and Typewriting, Telegraphic and Review. 
Each department is a school within itself, yet all, with the exception of private lessons in Music, are 
INCLUDED IN ONE TUITION. 

SPECIALISTS AS INSTRUCTORS ARE PROVIDED FOR EACH DEPARTMENT. 
Though the attendance is large, yet the classes are sectioned so as to contain, on an average, not to 
exceed 50 students 

The Commercial thepartment in connection with the school is everywhere acknowledged to be the most 
complete Commercial College in the land. It is supplied with the most extensive offices ever attempted 
by any Business School. r 

No other Institution of Learning offers for One Tuition, anything like as many subjects from 

which to select. 

The best evidence that the work is satisfactory is the constautly increasing demand for those trained here. 

EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY OTHER PLACE. 
Tuition, $10.00 per term. Board and Furnished Room $1.50 to $1.90 per week. Catalogue mailed free. 


Address H. B. BROWN, Principal. 





MONTHLY REPORT CARD. This is a fac simile of the face 


of our new Report Card, some- 
a what diminished in size. On the 
back are blanks for parent’s sig- 


TEACHER nature. 

It is only fair that the parent 
should know each month how 
the child stands in hisclasses and 
what his general attitude toward 
the schoolis. The word of com- 
mendation or admonition which 

Physiology ? | ° 
aida he is thus enabled to speak at an 
Civil Goverament....... opportune time is often of the 
D . ° 
peer highest advantage to the child. 
Composition oak 7 
The report card properly used is 
a wholesome incentive to the 
Deportment csialesainenl wees if 
Times Tardy | pupil, and becomes a thread of 
Half-Days Absent...... interest and influence between 
Each column is fora month's record. viii iii } the home and the school. It 18 
To the Parent or Guardian. nr enough to ian that if there 
Please examine this Report and sign it in the proper is not a genuine interest these 
Space on the back of the card. The deportment is | ° e ° ° . . 
marked in numbers according to the general behavior; | artificial stimuli will avail but 
1100 indicates the highest degree of excellence; 95 very ‘ - 
good: 90 to 95 good; 80to90 medium; 70to 80 poor; little; yet as a practical force 
less than 70 very poor. The same scale is used for the | 
various studies. | they avail much. It ought not 
to be necessary? Perhaps not; 
but this is America, not Utopia, and people in this country are very busy, en. 
grossed with the cares of making a living. The monthly report directs atten- 
tion which would not otherwise be bestowed on the child’s school work. 


PRICE 20 CENTS A DOZEN OR 1 CENT EACH IN LOTS OF 25 OR MORE. 
100 FOR-60 CENTS. 
FOR SALE BY 


141 Wisconsin easel Y. GILLAN & co., 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. Vil 


EDUCA Ir ION MAPS Classical, Historical, Political, Physical, 
R. G. Boone, Supt. Schoo!s, Cincinnati, Editor. « and Special. 
Records the carefully prepared utterances of many Tisriaketal aad 
of the ablest educators. GLOBES. Celestial. 
The oldest high-class educational monthly maga- 
zine. Up to date. It should be within reach of every 
teacher. Librarians should include EDUCATION in BOOKS, 
their lists. Commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. $3 a year; 35 cents acopy; samplecopy, 12c. PAPERS All Sizes and 
SPLENDID MAGAZINE OFFERS. » Rulings. 


Pedagogical, Library, Reference, and 
Supplementary. 


For #4 00—Education (new), Review of Reviews 


(new), Success; regular price $6.50. EDUCATIONAL SPECIALTIES. 
For $6 00—Education (new), Review of Reviews 


(new), North Am. Review (new), and Success, regu- 
lar price $11.50. 


For $3 85—Education (new), Popular Educator, J oe 4 A M M ETT COM PAN Y 


New Eng. Journal of Education; regular price $6 50. 
Renewals t » Education, 5) cents additonal. .@ 
Renewals to Review of Reviews, $1.00 additional. 116 to 120 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


VERRIER 
“THEONLY WAY.” 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO. 
Z| PERFECT TRAINS, ZL 


MORNING, NOON, NIGHT AND MIDNIGHT, 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR.————uy 


The equipment of these trains is matchless in every detail. Free Chair Cars; Pullman 


Compartment and Standard Sleepers; Café Dinning Cars; Parlor Cars with Obser- 
vation Platforms. 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY, 


Write for time-tables, rates, etc., to D. BOWES, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


REVVER BRIM 


Mi) = WESTWARD HO!” 


Route On every day in the year and on 
. every through train of the day there 
is travel to the Far West and Northwest. 
The Burlington’s main lines to Colorado and Mon- 
tana form a conspicuous part of the through routes. 
They are the main traveled roads in the West. 


TWO DAILY TRAINS FOR DENVER AND 
THE WEST. 


“THE BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PACIFIC 
EXPRESS”—FOR THE NORTHWEST. 


Folders ‘“‘with the large map,” tickets, descriptive matter, etc., at City Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broad- 
way and Olive St., or of Gen’l Pass. Agent, 604 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 





New York Office, 70 Fifth Ave. 
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Shemale, 111 Adams St., 


INTER 
RESORIS 


oe OF.. 


TEXAS, 
MEXICO... 
CALIFORNIA 


Best reached via the 


IRON 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE. 


Elegant Service. Excursion 
Tickets at Low Rates. 


Forfurther information, write 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’l Pass’r and Tit. Att, St. Louis, 
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SSELL WILSON,D.P.A, 
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- York and Boston 


——- VIA 


GIVE TEN DAYS 
STOP OVER AT 


BU F FA LO 
Pan-American Exposition. 


LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE 


Lv. St. Louis 8:30 a.m. 12:00noon 8:06 p. m. 
Ar. Buffalo 2:55 a, m 6:18 a.m. 7:30 p. m. 
Ar. New York 2:55 p m. 6:00 p.m. 8:00 a. m. 
Ar. Boston 4:55 p.m. 9:00 p.m. 10:34a. m. 

Through Coaches, Dining Cars, Sleepers 


and Library Cafe Cars from St. Louis. 
For Guides, Maps, Rates, Sleeping Car and 
Railroad Tickets, call at 


Big Four Ticket Office, 
Broadway and Chestnut, 


Or address C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A 
St. Louis. 
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THE MOBILE & 
OHIO R. R, 


The Safe and Comfortable Route 
for Citronelle and other Southern 
Winter and Summer Resorts. 


t Two finely equipped, wide vestibuled, Pintsch 
lighted trains, carrying through Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars, daily in each direction between 


ST. LOUIS 
and MOBILE 


- close connection with lines from the 
North, East and West, Cuba and the WEST 
INDIES. 
4 


THE NEW 


“FLORIDA AND ST. LOUIS LIMITED.” 


Sleeping Car Line daily 
between 
St. Louis, Montgomery and 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


For further information apply to 


- HARRIS, pegeral Agent, 
C. RU DOLPH, D, P 
505 Olive St. "St. Louis, Mo. 
tS: M. SHEPARD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
T. POE, Gen. Traffic Mgr., Mobile, Ala. 
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[DIXIE FLYER 


LLINOTS, 


CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 


OPERATES ALL YEAR ROUND 


PULLMAN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS ano 
NASHVILLE, 
CHATTANOOCA. 
ATLANTA and 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Fast Trains. Fine Equipment. 


A.H, HANSON,G.P.A., C.C, McOARTY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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